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Attached  you  will  find  the  Report,  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities,  prepared  by 
the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project.  This  analysis  was  prepared  in 
response  to  the  agreement  between  the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties  and  the  Project 
to  provide  a  more  complete  characterization  of  communities  and  effects.  The  Report  also 
responds  to  Congressional  direction  in  Section  323  (b)  of  the  Department  of  The  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1998  (P.L.  105-83)  to:  "analyze  the  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  culture  and  customs,  of  the  communities  at  the  subbasin  level  within  the  Project 
area  and  the  impacts  the  alternatives  in  the  draft  EISs  will  have  on  those  communities." 

The  report  contains  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  communities  in  a  144 
million  acre  region  addressed  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  Forest  Service  (FS) 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (DEISs).  The  analysis  provides  additional  data  on 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  impacts  based  on  the  management  alternatives  presented  in 
the  DEISs  and  standardized  industry  category  data,  such  as  agriculture,  wood  products 
manufacturing  and  mining.  Economic  impacts  associated  with  non-standardized  industries  (such 
as  recreation)  and  non-resource  related  industries  that  locate  in  the  region  because  of  resource- 
related  amenities  (such  as  high-tech  firms)  are  not  fully  addressed  in  this  report.  However,  this 
Report  recognizes,  and  the  DEISs  discuss  in  greater  detail,  the  fact  that  the  economic 
contribution  of  recreation  uses  on  Federal  lands  is  large  and  growing. 

To  get  a  full  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin, 
one  should  also  review  the  DEISs  and  the  science  documents  they  reference.  This  Report 
narrowly  focuses  on  communities  and  should  be  considered  in  context  with  the  other  information 
that  is  present. 

In  Part  2  of  this  Report,  the  estimation  of  effects  of  DEIS  alternatives  focused  on  communities 
that  specialize  in  certain  traditional  industries  commonly  associated  with  BLM  and  FS  land 
management,  such  as  mining,  agriculture  (grazing),  wood  products  manufacturing,  and  Federal 
government  (BLM  and  FS  employment).  Based  on  environmental  effects  presented  in  the 
DEISs,  the  impacts  each  alternative  could  have  at  the  community  level  are  described  in  terms  of 
trends.  The  estimated  impacts  may  vary  depending  on  the  outcome  of  certain  variables,  for 
instance,  variable  funding. 

Like  any  indirect  and  quantitative  survey  procedure  for  measuring  something,  it  is  not  perfect. 
Some  who  review  this  Report  may  not  agree  with  a  characterization  of  a  community  they  live  in 
or  know  of.  In  any  classification  system,  there  is  a  chance  of  error.  In  this  study,  industry 


specialization  is  based  on  percent  employment  in  each  industry.  The  percent  employment  for 
423  communities  in  the  Basin  was  determined  by  disaggregating  county  employment  data  to 
communities  using  phone  book  business  listings.  In  addition,  broad  industry  categories  can  mask 
locally  important  industries,  and  employment  in  a  community  can  change  dramatically  from  year 
to  year.  Still,  even  with  these  potential  sources  of  errors,  preliminary  reviews  have  shown  that 
these  study  results  accurately  represent  communities  across  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin. 

Attached  to  this  letter  are  "Questions  and  Answers"  which  we  have  prepared  in  anticipation  of 
some  issues  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  Report.  We  welcome  and  encourage  your  comments  on 
this  Report.  You  may  send  comments  to  either  the  Project  office  in  Boise  or  Walla  Walla,  and 
we  will  consider  them,  along  with  comments  on  the  DEISs,  as  we  prepare  the  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The  comment  period  has  been  extended  until  May  6, 1998, 
to  give  the  public  reasonable  time  in  which  to  review  and  comment  on  this  Report  and  the 
DEISs.    Your  comments  must  be  postmarked  by  that  date  to  be  considered. 


Sincerely, 


^££2**e^-~»--' 


ROBERT  W.  WILLIAMS, 

Regional  Forester,  Pacific  Northwest  Region 

USDA-Forest  Service 


\/\ 


DALE  BOSWORTH, 

Regional  Forester,  Northern  Region 
USDA-Forest  Service 


U   JACK  BLACKWELL, 

Regional  Forester,  Intermountain  Region 
USDA-Forest  Service 
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MARTHA  G.  HAHN, 

State  Director  -  Idaho 
USDI-Bureau  of  Land  Management 

ELAINE  Y.  ZIELINSKI, 

State  Director  -  Oregon/Washington 
USDI-Bureau  of  Land  Management 

LARRY  HAMILTON, 
State  Director  -  Montana 
USDI-Bureau  of  Land  Management 
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General 


How  is  this  analysis  different  from  the  one  presented  in  the  Draft  EISs? 

This  report,  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities,  generally  is  a  refinement  of  the 
descriptions  and  analyses  presented  in  the  Draft  EISs.  It  augments  the  information  already 
presented  at  the  county  and  regional  levels  by  adding  another  level  of  interpretation,  the 
community  level.  The  community-level  results  expressed  in  this  report  do  not  change  the  effects 
that  were  described  for  the  county  and  regional  levels  discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs. 

How  does  this  report  meet  the  congressional  direction  expressed  in  the  1998  Interior 
Appropriations  Bill? 

Part  323(b)  of  the  Appropriations  Bill  directs  the  ICBEMP  "to  the  extent  practicable,  [to] 
analyze  the  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  culture  and  customs,  of  the  communities  at  the 
subbasin  level  within  the  Project  area  and  the  impacts  the  alternatives  in  the  draft  EISs  will  have 
on  those  communities."  In  response,  this  report  includes:  (1)  a  community-level  analysis  of 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin,  and  (2)  an 
estimate  of  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  communities. 


The  economic  and  social  characteristics  part  of  the  report  (Part  1)  includes  the  following 
information: 

►  A  social  and  economic  characterization  of  543  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
(with  subbasins  identified  for  each  community,  Table  1-2); 

►  An  identification  of  towns  that  are  and  are  not  geographically  isolated  from  larger  cities; 

►  A  profile  of  the  specialized  industries  in  each  of  423  interior  Columbia  Basin  towns  (based 
on  percent  employment  in  12  broad  industry  groups); 

►  An  identification  of  16  community  categories  that  are  used  to  describe  and  compare  towns 
with  different  attributes  and  industry  specializations;  and 

►  Tables,  figures,  and  maps  for  readers  to  investigate  additional  questions. 

The  effects  analysis  portion  of  this  report  (Part  2)  presents: 

►  An  overview  of  past  community  changes  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin; 

►  An  assessment  of  possible  impacts  of  implementing  each  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  on 
categories  of  economically  specialized  communities;  and 

►  A  discussion  of  cumulative  impacts. 

The  report  responds  to  congressional  direction  to  include  local  "custom  and  culture"  information 
through  the  concepts  of  isolation,  proximity  to  Federal  land,  and  industry  specialization;  these 
are  all  concepts  that  relate  to  the  custom  and  culture  of  a  certain  area. 


Part  323(a)  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  also  contains  direction  related  to:  planning,  policy, 
and  project  decisions;  estimations  of  time  and  cost  to  accomplish  the  decisions;  estimated 
production  of  goods  and  services  for  the  first  five  years;  and  decision-making  priorities  regarding 
appropriations.  Response  to  this  portion  of  congressional  direction  will  be  completed  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  Final  EIS  and  the  Record  of  Decision. 

3.  Will  this  affect  the  timeline  to  complete  this  project?  If  so,  when  do  you  see  it  coming  to  a 
conclusion? 

In  order  to  provide  the  public  with  adequate  and  reasonable  time  to  read  and  comment  on  this 
report,  we  have  extended  the  public  comment  period  for  the  Draft  EISs  from  February  6,  1998, 
to  May  6,  1998.  Other  than  the  comment  period  extension,  release  of  this  report  is  not  expected 
to  further  affect  the  project  timeline.  Completion  of  the  Final  EIS  and  issuance  of  the  Record  of 
Decision  are  still  expected  in  1999. 

4.  Does  this  report  tell  me  how  many  jobs  will  be  affected  in  my  community? 

No.    The  report  discusses  the  estimated  effects  of  the  ICBEMP  alternatives  on  economic  and 
social  trends  in  types  of  communities  in  the  project  area.  It  does  not  provide  specific  numbers  of 
jobs  affected  by  the  EIS  alternatives  in  specific  communities  or  drainages.  The  specific  number 
of  jobs  in  a  community  depends  on  many  factors,  not  all  of  which  are  related  to  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  (see  question  #5  below). 

5.  Why  ISN'T  the  report  more  specific  about  the  impacts  on  individual  communities? 

We  cannot  provide  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  location-specific  impacts  of  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives.    In  large  part  this  is  because  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  themselves  are  not  location- 
specific;  by  design  the  alternatives  provide  broad-based  management  direction  to  frame  or  guide 
local  decisions.  Those  local  decisions  will  continue  to  be  made  with  the  involvement  of 
community  citizens,  governments,  and  interest  groups.  The  specific  effects  of  local  decisions, 
such  as  the  number  and  kinds  of  jobs  affected,  can  be  estimated  only  at  the  time  those  decisions 
are  made. 

Furthermore,  there  are  limitations  on  the  kinds  of  data  available  to  prepare  an  economic  and 
social  report  of  impacts  on  individual  communities  from  broad-scale  management  direction  over 
such  a  large  area,  making  it  appropriate  to  discuss  categories  and  trends  but  not  specific 
characteristics  and  effects.  For  example,  in  some  industries,  employment  data  are  not  commonly 
gathered  or  reported  in  the  kind  of  detail  that  would  enable  more  specific  characterizations  and 
effects  projections  to  be  made. 

6.  How  will  this  information  be  used  in  the  Final  EIS? 

This  information  will  be  considered  by  the  EIS  Team  in  the  preparation  of  the  Final  EIS,  along 
with  other  concerns  expressed  during  the  public  comment  period  on  the  Draft  EISs.  The  selected 
alternative  announced  in  the  Record  of  Decision  will  be  based  on  consideration  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Final  EIS  analysis,  including  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  alternatives  on 
communities. 


Details  of  the  report 


7.  How  can  we  interpret  this  information  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  economic  importance  of 
recreation  on  public  lands? 

Recreation  was  identified  in  the  Draft  EISs  as  an  important  employment  sector  and  generator  of 
income.  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs  identifies  that  the  project  area  provides  recreational 
opportunities  of  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  importance  and  federal  lands  within 
the  basin  supply  substantially  greater  amounts  of  available  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  when 
compared  to  the  national  average. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities  Report  used  employment  data  to 
characterize  the  industry  specialization  for  423  communities  in  the  basin.  Since  recreation  is  not 
classified  or  measured  as  a  standard  industry  category,  neither  employment  nor  income  data  are 
regularly  collected.  Without  these  data,  the  recreation  'industry'  is  left  out  of  the  specialization 
analysis  completed  for  Part  1  of  this  report. 

The  absence  of  a  specialization  analysis  for  the  recreation  industry  does  not  mean  it  is  not 
important  in  some  communities;  it  just  means  that  the  data  at  hand  are  not  adequate  to  determine 
such  a  specialization.  However,  it  was  shown  that  1 19  communities  have  an  economic 
specialization  in  'services',  and  some  of  the  businesses  in  the  services  economic  sector  may 
depend  on  Federal  lands  for  nearby  recreational  opportunities.  The  economic  contribution  of 
recreation  uses  on  Federal  lands  is  acknowledged  as  being  large  and  growing. 

While  data  were  not  available  to  indicate  which  specific  communities  rely  on  BLM-  or  Forest 
Service-administered  lands  for  recreation-generated  income  and  employment,  Part  2  of  this 
report  provides  a  general  discussion  on  recreation  uses  and  community  benefits  from  recreational 
opportunities  on  Federal  lands.  The  analysis  of  effects  on  recreation  is  based  on  information 
presented  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  the  ICBEMP  Evaluation  of  Alternatives.  The  Draft  EISs 
identified  several  counties  where  recreation  and  tourism  play  a  large  role  in  county  economics 
and  was  based  on  a  national  study.  One  of  the  main  conclusions  ICBEMP  scientists  drew  from 
their  work,  was  that  recreation  use  generates  far  more  jobs  that  other  uses  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM  administered  lands.  Recreation  provided  by  these  public  lands  contributed  about  15 
percent  of  total  jobs,  area-wide.  It  is  expected  that  communities  within  these  'recreation 
counties'  may  be  among  those  most  affected  by  changes  in  recreation  supplied  by  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands.  Using  this  general  approach,  this  report  presents  overall 
effects  on  recreation  activities  by  alternative,  and  the  general  socio-economic  effects  that  may  be 
experienced  under  implementation  of  each  alternative. 

8.  Why  does  the  report  focus  on  whether  a  community  is  'isolated'  or  not?  In  this  technological  age 
of  instant  telecommunications,  isolation  seems  to  be  an  outdated  concept. 

Economic  development  specialists  generally  agree  that  smaller  communities  geographically 
isolated  from  larger  population  centers  have  fewer  economic  choices  than  more  populated  areas. 
They  are  less  likely  to  be  economically  diverse  and  more  likely  to  depend  heavily  on  a  few  major 
industries  for  their  economic  prosperity.  Isolation  has  long  been  a  factor  studied  in  regard  to 
resource  dependence  issues  and  continues  to  be  raised  as  an  important  consideration  in  rural 


areas.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  we  defined  'isolated'  communities  by  their  distance  from 
larger  cities.  The  specific  method  used  to  define  isolation  is  called  the  'city  circle  method', 
described  in  Part  1  of  the  report. 

9.  Why  were  only  certain  industries  discussed  in  this  report?  There  are  other  industries  and 
businesses  out  there  besides  agriculture,  timber,  mining,  Federal  Government  employment,  and 
recreation. 

Part  1  of  the  report  discusses  12  industry  categories,  which  represent  a  condensation  of  22 
industry  categories  measured  by  C.  Harris  in  his  1996  study,  Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland 
Northwest:  Characteristics  of  Small  Communities  in  the  Interior  and  Upper  Columbia  River 
Basins.  The  12  categories  are  very  broad,  each  encompassing  numerous  more  specifically 
defined  industries.  For  example,  the  category  of  'agriculture'  includes  grazing,  crops,  fishing, 
hunting,  trapping,  and  forestry.  The  industry  categories  for  which  study  findings  were  most 
prominent  included:  agriculture,  agriculture  services,  wood  products  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  Federal  Government;  over  70  percent  of  the  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  are 
most  specialized  in  one  of  these  five  industry  categories. 

The  agriculture,  wood  products  manufacturing,  mining,  and  Federal  Government  industries  are 
also  influenced  more  directly  than  many  others  by  Federal  land  management  decisions. 
Therefore,  the  effects  analysis  in  Part  2  focused  on  these  categories.  Agriculture  is  further  refined 
in  Part  2  to  highlight  grazing  in  particular;  the  Federal  Government  category  is  also  refined  by 
focusing  on  BLM  and  Forest  Service  employment.  In  addition,  because  publicly  owned  Federal 
lands  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  provide  very  large  recreation  benefits  to  residents  and 
visitors,  a  general  analysis  of  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  recreation  is  also  included  in  Part  2. 
The  cumulative  effects  analysis  in  this  report  incorporates  additional  categories  and  economic 
specializations. 

10.  Why  were  only  certain  communities  included  in  this  report?  You  talk  about  543  communities  in 
the  project  area...  but  only  about  a  dozen  towns  are  used  as  examples  when  discussing  effects,  and 
my  town  isn't  even  ON  the  list  of  543  communities. 

The  vast  majority  of  communities  in  the  98  counties  and  seven  states  in  the  project  area  were 
characterized  in  Part  1  of  the  report.  The  list  of  543  communities  is  provided  on  Table  1-2, 
beginning  on  page  31.  The  list  was  compiled  from  data  collected  for  the  1996  Harris  study. 
Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland  Northwest:  Characteristics  of  Small  Communities  in  the 
Interior  and  Upper  Columbia  River  Basins,  and  the  ICBEMP  project's  Geographic  Information 
Systems  (GIS)  database.  A  few  towns  do  not  appear  on  the  list  because  of  limitations  in  the 
database.  Among  the  543  communities  that  are  listed  on  Table  1-2,  employment  data  were 
available  for  only  423  communities,  so  the  detailed  analysis  of  industry  specialization  is 
presented  only  for  those  communities  (see  Table  1-3,  beginning  on  page  49).  Examples  of 
communities  of  various  types  were  then  used  to  illustrate  the  effects  analysis  in  Part  2  of  the 
report;  full  lists  of  communities  in  each  category  are  provided  on  Tables  2-7  through  2-10, 
beginning  on  page  101.  Any  community  not  on  the  lists  should  be  able  to  identify  social  and 
economic  features  of  listed  communities  comparable  to  its  own  and  estimate  the  likely  effects  of 
the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  based  on  similarity  to  listed  or  example  communities. 


11.  How  old  is  this  information,  and  how  accurate  is  it?  Things  are  changing  so  fast,  some  of  the 
information  already  looks  out  of  date. 

The  report  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  data  collected  as  part  of  a  study  by  C.  Harris,  Rural 
Communities  in  the  Inland  Northwest:  Characteristics  of  Small  Communities  in  the  Interior  and 
Upper  Columbia  River  Basins  (1996),  on  the  ICBEMP  Scientific  Assessment  (1997),  and  the 
ICBEMP  Evaluation  of  Alternatives  (1997).  Additional  information  for  Part  2  of  the  report  was 
derived  from  a  report  by  L.  Frewing-Runyon,  Importance  and  Dependency  of  the  Livestock 
Industry  on  Federal  Lands  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  (1995).  Community  employment  data 
were  collected  in  1995.  BEA  employment  data  were  based  on  a  projection  of  1993  employment 
data  to  1995.  (The  BEA  does  not  report  employment  data  every  year.  Employment  data  for  the 
in-between  years  are  projected.)  Employment  data  for  wood  products  manufacturing  were 
provided  by  the  State  offices  that  compile  labor  statistics  for  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  The  most  current  data  were  used  (either  1993  or  1994  depending  on  the  State.) 

The  report  describes  economic  conditions  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected.  But  economic 
conditions  can  change  quickly,  and  findings  for  particular  towns  may  be  different  now  than  they 
were  in  1995.  For  example,  Joseph  and  Hines,  Oregon,  are  shown  as  being  specialized  in  wood 
products  manufacturing,  but  wood  products  employment  in  these  communities  has  decreased 
since  the  data  were  collected. 

Still,  such  data  are  appropriate  for  the  kinds  of  characterizations  and  effects  analysis  in  this 
report,  which  are  based  on  types  of  communities  and  trends  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
rather  than  on  specific  characterizations  of  every  individual  town.  The  information  is 
sufficiently  reliable  for  providing  a  relative  comparison  of  alternatives  that  will  allow  the 
decision  makers  to  understand  how  the  alternatives  could  affect  communities  and  counties 
differently. 

12.  What's  the  difference  between  'industry  specialization'  as  presented  in  this  report,  and  'resource- 
dependency'  as  discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs? 

The  relationship  of  an  industry  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  communities  in  which  it 
exists  has  often  been  framed  in  terms  of  a  'community  dependence'  on  that  industry.  The  Draft 
EISs  discussed  'resource  dependency'  primarily  with  respect  to  timber  dependency,  commonly 
put  in  the  context  of  'timber-dependent  communities'  (see  Chapter  2  of  the  Draft  EISs). 
Resource  dependency  was  defined  in  the  Draft  EISs  generally  by  looking  at  the  size  of  a 
community  and  the  percent  of  employment  associated  with  timber  harvest  and  processing.  Some 
29  communities  with  small  populations,  'dependent'  on  timber  and  located  in  counties  with  low 
population  densities,  were  considered  to  be  most  at  risk  to  changes  in  Federal  forest  policy. 

This  report  provides  additional  analysis  and  insights  into  the  industry-community  relationship. 
This  study  does  not  judge  whether  a  community  is  or  is  not  dependent  on  any  industry.  Rather,  it 
identifies  the  industries  in  which  a  community  is  specialized  and  the  extent  of  that  specialization. 
Specialization  in  an  industry  indicates  that  the  industry  is  a  basic  or  'export'  business  that 
contributes  jobs  and  income  important  to  a  community.  Planners  and  policy  makers  can  use  this 
specialization  analysis  along  with  other  pertinent  information  to  address  issues  of  economic 
concern,  such  as  resource  dependence,  economic  diversity,  or  the  performance  of  important  basic 
industries. 


13.  Does  this  report  clarify  the  relationship  between  Federal  lands  and  interior  Columbia  Basin 
communities? 

This  report  makes  an  effort  to  describe  how  the  use  and  condition  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  could  affect  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  communities.  Part  1  of 
the  report  describes  the  economic  contributions  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
to  a  variety  of  uses.  It  calculates  the  percent  of  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  near  communities  and  explores  the  implications  of  this  relationship.  It  also  identifies 
communities  with  Forest  Service  and  BLM  offices,  and  discusses  the  economic  and  social 
contributions  of  those  offices  to  communities.  In  Part  2,  we  present  an  analysis  of  how  the  Draft 
EIS  alternatives  might  affect  communities  through  impacts  on  employment  of  Federal  agency 
staff  and  contractors  hired  to  manage  Federal  lands. 

14.  What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  this — are  you  trying  to  prioritize  one  town  above  another? 

No  prioritizing  of  one  community  over  another  is  intended.  This  analysis  provides  general 
characteristics  and  an  estimate  of  relative  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  project  area  communities. 
The  numbering  of  communities  from  1  to  543  in  Tables  1-2  and  1-3  was  a  random  numbering 
system  for  reference  purposes  and  has  no  connection  to  an  attempt  to  prioritize  communities. 

15.  How  can  we  interpret  this  information  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  importance  of  the 
livestock  industry  and  ranching  jobs?  In  this  report,  grazing  is  lumped  under  the  industry 
specialization  called  'agriculture',  and  it  gets  lost  in  the  overall  discussion  of  economic  and  social 
contributions  to  the  community. 

The  analysis  in  Part  1  of  the  report  is  based  on  a  certain  methodology  to  determine  which 
industries  in  each  community  are  'specialized'.  The  broad  industry  categories  used  in  the 
analysis — which  were  derived  from  data  collected  as  part  of  the  1996  study  Rural  Communities 
in  the  Inland  Northwest:  Characteristics  of  Small  Communities  in  the  Interior  and  Upper 
Columbia  River  Basins — often  contain  a  number  of  specific  industries  under  a  broader  umbrella. 
The  agriculture  category,  for  example,  includes  both  agriculture  crops  and  agriculture  livestock, 
or  grazing.  The  data  reported  that  266  communities  are  specialized  in  agriculture,  but  because 
employment  in  the  livestock  industry  was  not  collected  apart  from  the  larger  agriculture  industry, 
an  analysis  of  employment  specialization  for  the  livestock  industry  could  not  be  done  for  Part  1 
of  the  report. 

In  Part  2  of  the  report,  additional  information  was  used  to  analyze  the  effects  of  the  alternatives 
on  the  grazing  component  of  the  agriculture  category.  Many  of  the  266  agriculture-specialized 
communities  have  strong  grazing  components  with  some,  but  not  all,  linked  to  Federal  land 
grazing  permits.  The  effects  analysis  added  the  portion  of  total  livestock  forage  requirements 
gained  from  Federal  lands,  derived  from  an  additional  1995  study  by  L.  Frewing-Runyon, 
Importance  and  Dependency  of  the  Livestock  Industry  on  Federal  Lands  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  This  information  was  estimated  at  the  county  level,  not  the  community  level,  so  some  of 
the  communities  listed  as  having  a  Forest  Service  or  BLM  grazing  component  may  not  be 
associated  with  Federal  forage  use  but  lie  within  a  county  that  does.  Using  this  methodology, 
Part  2  presents  an  approximation  of  the  socio-economic  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  grazing 
activities  and  on  grazing  specialized  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 


16.  Does  this  report  explain  what  would  happen  to  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  long  term  if 
the  ICBEMP  project  were  not  implemented? 

The  economic  and  social  effects  presented  for  Alternatives  1  and  2  both  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  in 
this  report  provide  an  estimate  of  what  could  be  expected  if  current  management  strategies  were 
maintained.  In  general,  the  lack  of  a  coordinated,  scientifically  sound,  ecosystem-based 
management  approach  would  be  expected  to  result  in  long-term  declines  in  management  activity 
levels  on  BLM-  and  Forest  Service-administered  lands,  along  with  a  reduced  number  of  jobs 
associated  with  timber,  recreation,  grazing,  and  restoration;  reduced  predictability  of  goods  and 
services;  and  increased  risks  to  property  from  wildfires  and  insects/disease. 

17.  How  can  this  information  be  used  by  communities  in  making  future  planning  decisions? 

The  additional  information  provided  in  this  report  can  assist  communities  in  future  planning 
efforts.  For  example,  it  can  help  a  community  adjust  to  future  changes  in  management  activities 
on  nearby  national  forests  and  BLM  districts,  based  on  whether  the  community  is  isolated  or  not, 
what  their  industry  specializations  are,  and  how  closely  associated  they  are  with  BLM-  and 
Forest  Service-administered  lands.  This  information  should  be  useful  for  economic  development 
and  planning  at  the  community  level  and  may  help  communities  set  their  own  priorities  for  the 
future. 

18.  What  are  the  effects  on  American  Indian  Communities? 

Communities  associated  with  American  Indian  reservations  are  most  specialized  in  agriculture, 
wood  products  manufacturing,  federal  government,  and  agriculture  services.    Effects  on  these 
communities  are  the  same  as  non-Indian  communities  for  these  industry  specializations  except 
for  Federal  government.    Federal  employment  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  may  be  a  bigger 
factor  that  Forest  Service  and  BLM  employment. 

In  addition,  the  effects  of  land  use  changes  on  Forest  Service  and  BLM  land  to  American  Indian 
communities  is  not  well  captured  in  an  "industry  specialization"  analysis.  The  greatest 
"economic  and  social  effect"  to  American  Indian  Communities  is  through  access  to  customary 
use  areas,  harvestability  of  customary  resources  (salmon,  roots,  berries,  etc.),  cultural  and 
spiritual  uses. 

19.  If  the  industry  specialization  is  not  a  good  mechanism  for  capturing  effects  of  land  use  change  on 
communities  on  or  near  reservations,  how  will  the  ICBEMP  estimate  the  effects? 

Because  each  tribe  is  a  distinct  sovereign  entity,  the  unique  rights  and  interests  of  each  tribe  must 
first  be  identified  and  considered.  The  impact  to  the  tribal  community  is  then  based  on  how 
these  rights  and  interests  are  affected.  The  industry  specialization  analysis  does  provide  the 
effects  of  customary  commodity  oriented  used  such  as  agriculture  and  wood  products 
manufacturing  which  are  important  in  varying  degrees  to  tribes. 

20.  How  can  we  obtain  the  studies  used  for  this  report,  to  evaluate  them  for  ourselves? 

In  addition  to  the  Draft  EISs,  this  report  relies  on  several  social  and  economic  studies,  which  are 
listed  along  with  the  publication  details  in  the  Literature  Cited  sections  of  both  Part  1  and  Part  2. 
Chief  among  the  studies  cited  are:  the  social  and  economics  chapters  of  the  ICBEMP  Science 
Integration  Team's  documents,  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  in  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  and  Portions  of  the  Klamath  and  Great  Basins  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997)  and 


Evaluation  of  EIS  Alternatives  (Quigley,  Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997);  and  data  collected  as  part  of 
two  contract  reports  prepared  for  the  ICBEMP,  Chuck  Harris's  Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland 
Northwest:  Characteristics  of  Small  Communities  in  the  Interior  and  Upper  Columbia  River 
Basins  (1996),  and  Leslie  Frewing-Runyon's  Importance  and  Dependency  of  the  Livestock 
Industry  on  Federal  lands  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  (1995).  These  documents  can  be 
obtained  or  viewed  by  calling  the  ICBEMP  project  office  in  Walla  Walla,  WA,  tel.  (509)522- 
4030,  tty  (509)522-4029.  The  Draft  EISs  also  may  be  viewed  on  the  project  homepage, 
http://www.icbemp.gov. 

21.  Where  is  funding  for  implementation?  With  agency  downsizing  and  budget  restraint,  how  do  you 
feel  that  this  can  be  implemented  without  a  negative  impact  on  communities  and  the  different 
industries  or  user  groups?  What  are  the  impacts  without  full  funding? 

The  added  costs  depend  on  the  alternative  in  question.  The  action  alternatives  (#3-7)  were 
developed  to  show  the  costs  associated  with  restoration.  An  interagency  budget  strategy  has 
been  developed.  If  full  funding  does  not  occur,  the  rate  of  implementation  will  be  decreased 
appropriately  and  proportionately. 

22.  The  industry  specialization  ratings  shown  in  Table  1-3  of  the  report  do  not  seem  correct  for  a 
community  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Might  some  of  these  ratings  be  incorrect? 

In  any  classification  system,  there  is  a  chance  for  error.  In  this  study,  industry  specialization  is 
based  on  percent  employment  in  each  industry.  The  percent  employment  for  the  423 
communities  was  determined  by  disaggregating  existing  county  employment  data  to 
communities  using  phone  book  business  listings.  Like  any  indirect  procedure  for  measuring 
something,  it  is  not  perfect.  Commuting  patterns  can  affect  the  accuracy  of  employment 
estimates.  Accuracy  may  differ  for  suburban  communities  surrounding  larger  cities  versus 
communities  that  don't  experience  a  suburb-to-city  commuting  pattern.  In  rural  areas, 
businesses  (and  jobs)  may  be  located  many  miles  from  the  town  used  in  the  business  address. 

Broad  Standard  Industry  Classification  (SIC)  categories  used  in  this  study  can  also  affect  results 
by  masking  finer  scale  industry  categories  that  may  be  locally  important.  As  noted  in  the  report, 
specialization  in  some  industries  (notably  recreation)  cannot  be  determined  using  standard 
employment  categories.  Finally,  the  percent  employment  for  an  industry  in  a  community  can 
change  year  to  year,  sometimes  dramatically.    Even  with  these  potential  sources  of  error, 
preliminary  reviews  have  shown  study  results  to  accurately  represent  industry  specialization  in 
communities  across  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.  While  it  is  inevitable  that  a  few  communities 
will  be  misclassified,  the  majority  of  communities  appear  to  be  described  correctly.  The  very 
large  number  of  communities  measured  improves  our  confidence  that  overall  study  results  are 
accurate. 

23.  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  ratings  so  that  corrections  can  be  made  if 
necessary? 

Yes,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  comment.  The  report  is  being  offered  for  public  review  and 
comment  during  the  comment  period  for  the  Draft  EISs  that  ends  May  6,  1998.  Responses  will 
be  used  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  study  findings  and  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
follow-up  analysis. 
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The  enclosed  report,  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities,  provides  information  about  the 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of  communities  within  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (ICBEMP)  area.  It  also  estimates  possible  effects  of  the  alternatives  in  the  Eastside 
and  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EISs)  on  those  communities  to 
the  extent  practicable.  This  report  was  mailed  to  everyone  on  the  project  mailing  list,  and  multiple  copies 
were  sent  to  each  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  office  in  the  project  area. 

What  is  contained  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities  report 

Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities  was  designed  to  aid  in  identifying  communities  within 
the  project  area  that  may  be  economically  and  socially  vulnerable  to  shifts  in  the  management  of  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands.  Part  1  of  this  report  examines  543  communities  in  98  counties  and 
six  states  within  the  boundaries  of  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.    (The  set  of  543  communities  does  not 
include  all  communities  in  the  Basin  because  of  limitations  of  the  database.)  All  543  communities  were 
analyzed  for  their  geographic  isolation  and  association  with  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or 
BLM.  Of  the  543  communities,  423  were  also  analyzed  in  terms  of  industry  specialization  based  upon 
available  employment  information.  Using  this  characterization,  the  unique  social  character  and  economic 
contribution  of  individual  communities  can  be  considered. 

Part  2  presents,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  on 
communities  in  the  project  area.  The  communities  are  grouped  by  categories  of  industry  specialization. 
This  description  of  effects  is  based  on  inference  that  certain  categories  of  communities  could  be  affected 
differently  than  others  depending  on  their  characteristics  and  the  management  direction  and  activity  levels 
associated  with  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives.  The  effects  that  each  alternative  could  have  at  the  community 
level  are  described  in  terms  of  trends. 


Why  this  report  was  prepared 

Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Communities  was  prepared  in  response  to  expectations  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  Section  323(b)  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1998  (P.L.  105-83),  which  states:  "to  the  extent  practicable,  [the  ICBEMP]  shall  analyze  the  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  culture  and  customs,  of  the  communities  at  the  subbasin  level  within  the  Project  area 
and  the  impacts  the  alternatives  in  the  draft  EISs  will  have  on  those  communities."    The  Appropriations 
language  also  directs  that  the  public  be  provided  a  "reasonable  period  of  time  for  comment ...  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  comment  periods  on  the  Draft  EISs."  In  response,  we  extended  the  comment  period  from 
February  6  to  April  6, 1998  to  allow  public  review  and  comment  on  the  enclosed  report  and  to  allow 
more  time  for  you  to  comment  on  the  Draft  EISs. 


The  need  for  a  more  complete  characterization  of  communities  and  effects  also  was  identified  by  the 
Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties  (EECC).  When  the  Draft  EISs  were  released  in  June  1997  for 
public  review,  a  letter,  signed  jointly  by  the  Chairs  of  the  Regional  Executive  Steering  Committee  (the 
decision  makers)  and  the  EECC,  was  enclosed.  The  letter  said,  in  part,  that  the  social  and  economic 
information  was  primarily  characterized  at  the  basin,  sub-regional,  and  county  level.  Given  that  there  are 
many  communities  within  the  project  area  influenced  to  some  degree  by  Federal  land  management 
activities,  the  EECC  had  concerns  that  the  potential  impacts  of  decisions  on  communities  be  accurately 
described.  As  a  result,  the  Regional  Executive  Steering  Committee  and  the  EECC  agreed  that  they  would 
work  together  between  the  Draft  and  Final  EISs  to  clarify  and  augment  the  social  and  economic 
information.  This  report  addresses  those  concerns  raised  by  the  EECC. 

What  this  report  does  not  do 

We  cannot  provide,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  location-specific  impacts  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives. 
This  report  will  not  enable  every  individual  to  know,  specifically,  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  Draft 
EIS  alternatives  in  a  particular  community,  drainage,  or  favorite  hunting  area.  Trends  and  estimated 
effects  presented  here  may  be  helpful  for  communities  to  plan  for  their  future  by  providing  information 
relevant  to  local  economic  development  decisions.  However,  our  ability  to  predict  specific  impacts  on 
communities  is  limited  to  what  we  can  infer  from  community  analyses  such  as  those  in  this  report. 

The  presentation  of  effects  in  terms  of  trends  is  due  to  the  broad-scale  direction  in  the  Draft  EISs,  which 
does  not  deal  with  land  allocations,  prescribe  activities,  or  set  resource  output  targets.  Such  direction 
reflects  the  ICBEMP  charter — to  develop  broad-scale  ecosystem-based  direction  that  could  frame  or  guide 
local  decisions,  which  would  continue  to  be  made  by  field  resource  managers  with  the  involvement  of  their 
local  citizens,  governments,  and  interest  groups.  The  broad-scale  nature  of  the  Draft  EISs  also  reflects 
expressed  public  desires  to  retain  "local  control" — that  local  land  mangers  be  the  ones  whom  local  people 
deal  with  regarding  management  decisions  on  public  lands. 

Furthermore,  many  forces  other  than  Forest  Service  or  BLM  land  management  decisions  come  into  play  to 
affect  economic  and  social  conditions  at  the  community  level.  For  example,  plants  or  businesses  may  open 
or  close  in  a  particular  community  for  reasons  unrelated  to  Forest  Service  or  BLM  decisions.  Other 
government  agencies  also  establish  policies  and  make  decisions  that  affect  communities.  Population  size 
and  distribution  change  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  the  Draft  EISs  do  not  influence. 

Reviewing  the  report 

We  encourage  your  review  of  the  enclosed  report  in  concert  with  your  review  of  the  Draft  EISs.  If  you 
have  already  provided  your  comments  on  the  Draft  EISs,  you  can  update  them  with  additional  comments 
that  incorporate  your  review  of  this  document.  Comments  that  are  postmarked  by  April  6, 1998,  will  be 
read  and  analyzed  along  with  other  comments  on  the  Draft  EISs.  The  response  to  your  comments  will 
be  included  in  the  Final  EIS  and  reported  in  the  analysis  of  public  comments  that  will  follow  the  end  of  the 
public  comment  period. 


Sfa&- &--tfc£- 


MARTHA  HAHN 

Chairperson,  Executive  Steering  Committee 
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Introduction 


The  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem 
Management  Project  (ICBEMP)  is  a  project  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  to  provide 
scientifically  sound,  ecosystem-based 
management  direction  for  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  across  parts  of  seven 
States.  The  project  area  includes 
approximately  72  million  acres  of  land 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM  in 
the  interior  Columbia  River  Basin,  upper 
Klamath  Basin,  and  northern  Great  Basin  that 
lie  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Range  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  parts  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  The 
project's  Eastside  and  Upper  Columbia  River 
Basin  (UCRB)  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  (Draft  EISs)  were  released  for 
public  comment  on  June  6,  1997. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  response  to 
the  U.  S.  Congress,  which  in  late  1997  included 
language  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1998 
(P.L.  105-83),  requiring  the  ICBEMP  to  gather 
and  analyze  information  at  the  community 
level.  Section  323(b)  of  the  Appropriations  Act 
states:  "to  the  extent  practicable,  [the  ICBEMP] 
shall  analyze  the  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  culture  and  customs,  of  the  communities  at 
the  sub-basin  level  within  the  Project  area  and 
the  impacts  the  alternatives  in  the  draft  EISs  will 
have  on  those  communities."  The  need  for  such 
community  assessments  also  was  identified  by 
the  Eastside  Ecosystem  Coalition  of  Counties 
(EECC).  To  address  these  needs  and  concerns, 
a  series  of  analyses  was  instituted  to  compile 
community- level  data  and  report  the  possible 
effects  on  communities  throughout  the  ICBEMP 
project  area.  This  analysis  is  presented  here 
for  public  review  and  comment. 

Part  1  analyzes  a  total  of  543  communities 
located  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  for  their 
geographic  isolation  and  association  with 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 
Of  these  543  communities,  employment 
information  was  collected  for  423  communities. 
This  information  was  used  to  characterize  the 
industry  specialization  for  those  423 
communities.  This  report  reviews  some  of  the 


key  findings  of  the  ICBEMP  Economic 
Assessment  (Haynes  and  Home  1997)  and 
presents  a  social  and  economic  analysis  of 
existing  conditions  and  trends  at  the 
community  level.  The  reader  will  find  tables, 
figures,  and  maps  to  investigate  their  own 
particular  questions.  Some  of  the  more 
general  tables,  figures,  and  maps  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  text,  while  many  of 
the  more  specific  ones  follow  the  text  at  the 
end  of  Part  1 . 

Part  2  presents,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  the  alternatives 
proposed  in  the  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  on 
communities  in  the  project  area,  grouped  by 
categories  of  industry  specialization.  The 
effects  analysis  portion  of  this  report  includes 
an  approximation  of  the  trends  that  each 
alternative  in  the  Eastside  and  UCRB  Draft 
EISs  could  have  at  the  community  level. 

However,  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  provide 
only  broad-scale  management  direction;  they 
do  not  specify  land  allocations,  set  resource 
targets,  or  prescribe  specific  management 
actions  for  individual  locations.  The  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  were  designed  to  provide  a  flexible 
framework  for  local  managers  to  make  specific 
decisions  with  local  knowledge  and  the 
involvement  of  local  citizens,  governments,  and 
interest  groups.  Such  broad- scale  direction 
(combined  with  external  forces  that  also 
influence  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
communities)  precludes  the  ability  to  predict 
with  certainty  site-specific  impacts  of  the  Draft 
EIS  alternatives  on  individual  communities. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  infer  possible  trends 
from  community  assessments  such  as  those  in 
this  report.  Results  presented  here  may  be 
viewed  as  indications  of  what  could  happen  to 
similar  communities  anywhere  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  Such  trends  may  be  relevant 
to  local  managers  who  will  make  fine-scale 
decisions,  and  they  may  provide  information 
useful  to  community  members  and  other 
reviewers  of  the  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  every  community  within  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  is  unique.  Each  has 
its  own  identity  and  history,  and  the  ability  of 
each  community  to  deal  with  change  will  come 
from  the  community  itself  and  the  external 
assistance  its  citizens  want  or  need. 
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Introduction 


This  study  of  communities  responds  to  an 
expressed  need  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
Ecosystem  Management  Project  (ICBEMP)  to 
describe  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
unique  to  interior  Columbia  Basin 
communities.  It  is  primarily  designed  to  aid  in 
highlighting  communities  within  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  area  that  may  experience  effects  on 
their  social  or  economic  well-being  due  to 
changes  in  the  management  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and/ or 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).  It  could 
also  help  communities  better  plan  for  their 
future  by  providing  information  relevant  to 
economic  development  decisions. 

Part  1  of  this  report  examines  a  total  of  543 
communities  in  98  counties  and  six  states 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area  (see 
the  Communities  Included  in  This  Analysis  Map 
on  the  opposite  page).  Not  every  community  is 
included  in  this  analysis  because  some  were 
not  included  on  the  data  base  that  was 
available  when  the  study  was  initiated;  however 
the  vast  majority  of  towns  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  are  represented.  All  543 
communities  were  analyzed  for  their  geographic 
isolation  from  larger  cities  and  their  association 
with  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
lands.  Of  these  543  communities  423 
communities  for  which  employment 
information  was  collected  were  also  examined 
in  terms  of  industry  specialization. 

The  term  'community'  has  more  than  one 
meaning  (social  as  well  as  geographic).   In  this 


report,  a  community  is  a  spatially  defined  place 
or  town.  This  definition  is  accurate  in  regard  to 
the  objectives  of  this  study  and  the  way  the 
community  data  was  collected  and  organized. 
The  tems  town  and  community  were  used 
interchangeably  in  this  document. 

The  ICBEMP  science  staff  described  in  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  in  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  and  Portions  of  the 
Klamath  and  Great  Basins  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997)  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  using  a  variety  of 
geographic  regions,  mostly  larger  in  scale  than 
the  community.  The  geographic  regions  used 
by  the  science  staff  included  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  area,  a  group  of  multi-county  economic 
regions,  and  individual  counties.  This  brief 
review  of  scientific  findings  'steps  down' 
through  these  three  scales  of  analysis, 
providing  the  context  for  the  community  level 
analysis  presented  in  Part  1. 

The  largest  region  for  which  economic 
conditions  was  analyzed  was  at  the  multi- state 
level  encompassed  by  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area.  A 
notable  finding  was  that  wood  products 
manufacturing,  ranching,  and  mining, 
historically  important  natural  resource 
industries,  accounted  for  four  percent  of  direct 
employment  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
(shown  in  Figure  1).  However,  employment 
measured  over  such  a  large  region  can  mask 
the  importance  of  these  industries  to 
communities  in  the  region.  The  importance  of 
employment  in  a  community  should  be  judged 
relative  to  its  importance  to  that  community, 
in  addition  to  its  importance  to  the  larger 
regional  economy. 


Timber,  Ranching,  Mining 
(4%) 


Other  Job  Sectors 
(96%) 

Source:  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (1997). 


Figure  1 .  Percent  of  Direct  Employment  in  timber,  mining, 
and  ranching  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 
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The  next  analysis  region  studied  by  ICBEMP 
scientists  was  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
(BEA)  economic  regions.  The  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  (U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce)  establishes  these  multi-county 
standardized  economic  regions  based  primarily 
on  commuting  patterns  and  newspaper 
circulation.  These  regions  are  standardized 
throughout  the  United  States  and  reflect 
'functional'  economies  (that  is,  those  that  are 
relatively  complete).  The  ICBEMP  includes  all 
or  part  of  nine  BEA  regions,  shown  on  the 
Counties  and  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
Economic  Subregions  Map,  located  on  the 
opposite  page.  ICBEMP  scientists  compared 
percent  employment  in  12  industries  for  the 
nine  BEA  regions  to  that  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  and  to  the  United  States  (see 
Table  6.2,  page  1734  in  Volume  IV  of  the 
Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  [Quigley 
andArbelbide  1997]).  This  comparison  showed 
that  employment  percentages  in  many  BEA 
regions  exceed  the  percentage  nationally  for  a 
number  of  industries,  particularly  agriculture 
(which  includes  livestock  production),  wood 
products  manufacturing,  agriculture  services, 
and  Federal  government  (shown  in  Figure  2) . 
This  suggests  that  some  of  the  employment  in 
these  industries  is  basic  employment  that 
earns  export  income  important  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  these  BEA  regions. 

Stepping  down  another  geographic  scale, 
ICBEMP  scientists  described  economic 
conditions  for  individual  counties.  An 
examination  of  the  percent  employment  in 


wood  products  manufacturing,  ranching,  and 
mining  for  the  100  counties  in  the  project  area 
again  suggests  added  importance  of  these 
industries  compared  to  the  larger-scale 
analysis.  While  these  industries  account  for 
four  percent  of  direct  employment  in  the 
ICBEMP  project  area,  58  out  of  100  counties 
show  more  than  four  percent  direct 
employment  in  these  industries  (see  Figure  3) . 

What  to  Expect  in  this 
Paper 

Individuals,  organizations,  and  others  have 
expressed  the  desire  for  additional  analysis  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  communities 
in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.  This  study 
responds  by  addressing  some  often- stated 
concerns,  specifically  in  regard  to  isolation,  the 
relative  importance  of  natural  resource 
industries,  and  association  with  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands.  Still,  there  are 
other  legitimate  issues,  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  analysis,  that  are  not  covered.  The 
reader  can  expect  the  following  from  this  paper: 

♦  A  characterization  of  most  towns  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin. 

♦  Identification  of  towns  that  are,  and  are  not, 
geographically  isolated  from  larger  cities. 

♦  A  profile  of  the  specialized  industries  in 
each  of  423  interior  Columbia  Basin  towns, 
based  on  percent  employment  in  12  broad 
industry  groups. 


Tri-Cities  Missoula  Twin  Falls  Pendleton  Butte 

Spokane  Idaho  Falls  Boise  Bend-Red  BASIN 


■  Wood  Products 

Source:  Assessment  of  Ecosystem  Components  (1997). 


Agriculture 


Figure  2.  Industry  Specialization  by  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  Area 
and  Basin  -  Relative  to  the  United  States. 
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42  Counties 


34  Counties 


24  Counties 


Percent  employment  in  timber,  ranching,  and  mining 


■  10  percent  or  more  4  to  10  percent     §1  4  percent  or  less 

Source:  Haynes  (1997). 


Figure  3.  Importance  of  Timber,  Ranching,  and  Mining  Employment 
to  Counties. 


♦  Identification  of  16  'community  categories' 
that  are  used  to  describe  and  compare 
towns  with  different  attributes  and  industry 
specialization. 

♦  A  general  description  of  the  relationship 
between  communities  and  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands. 

♦  Tables,  figures,  and  maps  for  the  reader  to 
investigate  their  own  particular  questions. 
Some  of  the  more  general  tables,  figures, 
and  maps  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
text,  while  many  of  the  more  specific  ones 
follow  the  text  at  the  end  of  Part  1 . 

♦  A  recognition  that  an  analysis  of  industry 
specialization  does  not  account  for  all  types 
of  economic  contributions  provided  from 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 

What  the  reader  will  not  find  in  this  paper: 

♦  Identification  or  characterization  of  every 
town  in  the  ICBEMP  project  area  because  of 
limitations  in  the  data. 

♦  Analysis  or  findings  for  industries  for  which 
employment  is  not  commonly  reported. 
Recreation  is  the  most  notable  example  of  an 
'industry'  that  generates  a  great  deal  of  jobs 
and  income,  but  is  very  difficult  to  measure. 

♦  An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  complex  social 
and  cultural  relationships  unique  to 
individual  communities  or  groups  within 
those  communities. 

♦  An  analysis  of  historic  trends  or  prediction 
of  future  conditions. 


Community 
Information 
Collected  for  the 
ICBEMP 


The  ICBEMP  gathered  a  variety  of  information 
for  a  large  number  of  communities  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  through  a  contract 
with  Dr.  Charles  Harris  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  for  use  in  the  Draft  EISs  and  science 
documents.  The  information  includes  the 
percent  employment  in  22  industry  categories 
for  423  communities,  measures  of  social 
attributes  for  196  communities,  and  detailed 
case  studies  for  10  communities.  The  analysis 
of  this  information  is  documented  in  the 
report  titled  Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland 
Northwest  (Harris  1996  [see  Additional  Socio- 
Economic  Information  Available...  sidebar]). 
Communities,  as  defined  by  the  Harris 
research  team,  include  incorporated  cities, 
unincorporated  towns,  and  census  designated 
places.  The  ICBEMP  added  120  towns  to  the 
Harris  community  list  (although  only  map 
location  and  population  was  listed  for  these 
towns),  which  brought  the  total  number  of 
towns  analyzed  in  this  study  to  543. 

Of  the  three  types  of  information  provided  by 
the  Harris  research  team,  only  the 
employment  data  is  used  in  this  study.   It 
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Additional  Socio-Economic  Information  Available  in  the 
Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland  Northwest  Report 

The  ICBEMP  contract  report  Rural  Communities  in  the  Inland  Northwest  (Harris  1996)  provides 
additional  information  about  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.   In  addition  to  the 
employment  data  used  in  this  study,  the  Rural  Communities  report  provides  information  on 
social  attributes  for  many  communities  and  examines  some  communities  as  case  studies.  A 
summary  of  this  information  follows: 

Percent  Employment  by  Industry.   Community-level  employment  data  was  gathered  using  a 
'phone  book  method'  developed  by  Dr.  M.  Henry  Robison,  who  has  used  this  method  in 
numerous  community  economic  studies.  This  method  disaggregates  county  level  employment 
data  (from  the  BEA  Regional  Economic  Information  System)  to  communities  by  analyzing 
business  listings  in  phone  books  and  verifying  the  analysis  through  field  visits  (Robison  and 
Peterson  1995).  This  type  of  community  employment  data  is  not  routinely  collected,  so  this  data 
set  provides  a  rare  opportunity  to  analyze  economic  conditions  for  a  large  set  of  communities. 

Social  Attributes.  Measures  of  social  attributes  (termed  "community  assessment  statistics")  for 
196  communities  was  developed  by  the  research  team  of  Dr.  Charles  Harris,  Dr.  Gregory  Brown 
and  Dr.  William  McLaughlin  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  information  was  collected  from 
selected  leaders  in  each  community  who  filled  out  community  assessment  workbooks  and  attended 
workshops.  Attributes  measured  include  community  attractiveness,  cohesiveness,  services, 
autonomy,  diversity,  plus  many  others.  The  research  team  also  developed  a  "community  resiliency 
index"  for  each  community  using  information  collected  in  the  community  assessments. 
Community  assessment  statistics  developed  by  the  research  team  was  not  used  in  this  study. 

Case  Studies.  Ten  communities  determined  to  have  experienced  substantial  change  were 
studied  in  depth  by  the  Harris  research  team  as  'case  studies'  to  evaluate  how  they  responded  to 
change.  These  case  studies  provide  interesting  examples  that  may  be  useful  for  other 
communities  in  planning  for  changes. 


enabled  an  analysis  of  industry  specialization 
at  the  community  level,  an  analysis  useful  to 
achieve  study  objectives  without  introducing 
excessive  complexity. 


A  Community- 
Level  Analysis  of 
Economic  and 
Social  Conditions 
in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin 


The  remainder  of  Part  1  of  this  report 
documents  an  economic  and  social  analysis  of 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 


conducted  subsequent  to  the  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components  (Quigley  and  Arbelbide 
1997).  A  lesson  learned  from  analyzing 
economic  conditions  for  different  geographic 
regions  is  that  an  understanding  of  these 
conditions  can  change  with  a  change  in  the 
scale  of  analysis.  Each  scale  tells  a  different 
story,  each  being  'right'  but  limited  in  scope. 
This  study  contributes  to  our  understanding  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  by  describing  conditions  at  the 
community  level.  It  classifies  towns  into  16 
community  categories  -  four  general  categories 
and  12  industry  categories.  General  categories 
include  isolated  and  not-isolated  towns, 
isolated  trade  centers,  towns  associated  with 
American  Indian  reservations,  and  towns  where 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  offices  are  located.  The 
12  industry  categories  include  towns  that 
specialize  in  a  particular  industry.   Community 
categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  most 
towns  fall  into  more  than  one  category. 
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Clarifying  the  Data  Attributes: 


♦  Community  employment  data  were  collected  in  1995. 

♦  The  BEA  employment  data  used  in  this  analysis  were  based  on  a  projection  (by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis)  of  1993  employment  data  to  1995.  The  BEA  does  not  report  employment  data 
every  year.   Employment  data  for  the  'in-between'  years  are  projected. 

♦  Employment  data  for  wood  products  manufacturing  were  provided  by  the  State  offices  that 
compile  labor  statistics  for  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  most  current  data 
were  used  (either  1993  or  1994  depending  on  the  State). 

♦  This  study  describes  economic  conditions  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected.  Economic  conditions 
can  change  quickly.  Findings  for  particular  towns  may  be  different  now  than  they  were  in  1995.  For 
example,  Joseph  and  Hines,  Oregon  are  shown  as  being  specialized  in  wood  products  manufacturing. 
The  wood  products  mills  in  these  communities  has  closed  since  this  data  was  collected.  This  study 
does  not  account  for  changes  in  employment  in  individual  towns  that  has  occurred  since  1995. 

♦  The  set  of  543  communities  included  in  this  study  does  not  include  all  the  communities  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin  due  to  limitation  in  the  data  available. 


Factors  Used  to  Analyze 
the  Economic  and  Social 
Conditions  of 
Communities  in  the 
Interior  Columbia  Basin 

Upon  consideration  of  the  study  objectives  and 
after  a  review  of  the  literature  on  'natural 
resource'  communities,  three  main  variables 
were  chosen  to  be  the  basis  for  this  community 
level  analysis.   First  is  geographic  isolation, 
defined  by  distance  from  larger  cities.   Isolation 
has  long  been  a  factor  studied  in  regard  to 
resource  dependence  issues  and  continues  to 
be  raised  as  an  important  consideration  in 
rural  areas. 

The  second  variable  concerns  the  industries  in 
which  communities  are  specialized.  Export 
earnings  from  specialized  industries  are 
important  in  determining  the  total  income, 
amount  of  employment,  and  standard  of  living 
in  a  community  (Weber  1986,  Tiebot  1962). 

The  third  variable  analyzed  was  the 
relationship  of  communities,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 
The  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  make  up  half  the  land  area  of  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin.  These  public  lands 
contain  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  that  can 


support  jobs  in  rural  communities  and 
elsewhere.  They  offer  an  opportunity  for 
public  access  and  use  unrivaled  in  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  They  are  administered  by  a 
network  of  Federal  offices  that  have  been  a 
fixture  in  many  communities  for  several 
generations.   Because  of  this,  communities 
have  stake  in  how  these  lands  are  managed 
and  used,  making  this  an  essential  factor  to 
consider  in  this  analysis. 

Geographic  Isolation 

The  first  stage  of  this  analysis  deals  with 
geographic  isolation.  Economic  Development 
Specialists  generally  agree  that  smaller 
communities  geographically  isolated  from 
larger  population  centers  have  fewer  economic 
choices  than  more  populated  areas.  They  are 
less  likely  to  be  economically  diverse  and  more 
likely  to  depend  heavily  on  a  few  major 
industries  for  their  economic  prosperity. 
Accordingly,  this  analysis  began  by  developing 
a  means  to  identify  'isolated'  communities. 
Some  of  these  were  also  classified  as  'isolated 
trade  centers.'  The  isolation  analysis  was  done 
using  a  'city  circles'  methodology. 

Rules  were  developed  to  determine  the 
circumstances  by  which  a  community  is 
considered  geographically  isolated.  These 
rules  aim  to  represent  the  barriers  that 
prevent  residents  of  isolated  communities  from 
reasonably  accessing  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  offered  by  larger  cities.   Distance  from 
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larger  cities,  measured  by  a  circle  drawn 
around  each  city,  was  the  primary  factor  used. 
The  circle  size  was  chosen  to  represent  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  The  logic  of 
the  'city  circle'  approach  is  that  proximity  to 
larger  towns  conveys  some  advantages  to  social 
and  economic  opportunity.  These  advantages 
include  job  choices,  access  to  air  and  surface 
transportation,  access  to  education 
opportunities,  and  access  to  cultural  amenities 
and  higher  order  economic  goods  and  services 
(medical  services  for  example).  Communities 
isolated  from  larger  towns  also  have  advantages. 
This  includes  a  feeling  of  autonomy  which  can 
add  to  community  cohesiveness  (Harris  1996). 

A  circle  with  a  50-mile  radius  was  drawn 
around  cities  with  a  population  greater  than 
20,000  if  located  on  a  freeway;  a  35-mile  radius 
circle  was  used  for  cities  with  a  population 
greater  than  20,000  if  not  located  on  a  freeway. 
A  35-mile  radius  circle  was  drawn  around  cities 
with  a  population  between  9,000  and  20,000 
people,  whether  or  not  located  on  a  freeway 
(see  City  Circles  used  in  Isolation  Analysis  Map 
on  page  12).  Larger  circles  were  drawn  around 
larger  cities  based  on  an  assumption  that 
people  will  drive  farther  for  the  extra 
opportunities  provided  by  larger  cities.  Most 
towns  that  fell  within  these  circles  were 
considered  'not  isolated . '  Some  j  udgement  was 
applied  to  towns  at  the  edge  of  the  city  circles 
to  account  for  difficult  travel  routes  or  multi- 
town  groupings  that  might  influence  the 
isolation  effect. 

Most  towns  not  in  the  circles  were  designated 
as  isolated.  Those  towns  that  were  isolated  but 
had  a  relatively  larger  population  (above  about 
1900  people)  were  designated  as  'isolated  trade 
center'  towns.  The  idea  is  that  some  larger 
isolated  'small  towns'  take  the  form  of  small 
trade  centers  that  serve  many  of  the  shopping 
and  business  needs  of  rural  residents  who  live 
long  distances  from  larger  cities.  These  towns 
may  exhibit  different  characteristics  than  other 
isolated  towns. 


Background 

Some  industries  are  more  important  for 
providing  jobs  in  a  community  than  others. 
Economists  generally  agree  that  industries  that 
bring  'outside'  money  into  a  community  provide 
jobs  and  income  which  are  important  to  that 
community's  economy.  Jobs  supported  by 
outside  dollars  are  considered  export  or  basic 
jobs  because  they  depend  on  selling  locally 
produced  goods  or  services  either  outside  the 
area  or  to  those  who  purchase  with  outside 
income.  Some  portion  of  the  income  earned 
from  these  export  jobs  circulates  in  the 
community  as  it  is  spent  at  local  businesses, 
creating  local  or  nonbasicjobs. 

Because  export-supported  jobs  and  income  are 
highly  desired  in  a  community,  economists 
have  developed  methods  to  determine  which 
industries  provide  export  employment.  One 
method  uses  the  ratio  of  the  percent 
employment  in  each  industry  in  the  region  of 
interest  (the  analysis  region)  to  an  average 
percent  of  employment  in  that  industry  for  a 
larger  area  (the  reference  region).  For  a  given 
industry,  when  the  percent  employment  in  the 
analysis  region  is  greater  than  in  the  reference 
region,  local  employment  specialization  (and 
export  jobs)  exist  in  that  industry.  Usually  the 
analysis  region  percent  employment  is  divided 
by  reference  region  percent  employment  to  get 
a  ratio.  This  ratio  is  customarily  called  the 
location  quotient.  If  the  ratio  is  greater  than 
one,  the  analysis  region  is  specialized  in  that 
industry.  The  bigger  the  ratio,  the  bigger  the 
level  of  employment  specialization.  For  the 
remainder  of  Part  1 ,  this  ratio  or  location 
quotient  will  be  referred  to  as  a  'specialization 
ratio'  or  just  'ratio.'  Most  communities 
specialize  in  more  than  one  industry  category. 
Figures  4a,  b,  and  c  provide  examples  of 
employment  specialization  profiles  developed 
for  selected  communities. 

Calculating  the  Industry 
Employment  Specialization  Ratio 


Industry  Employment 
Specialization 

The  second  stage  of  the  analysis  examines  the 
employment  specialization  that  the  communities 
have  in  the  12  broad  industry  categories. 


The  community- level  industry  specialization 
approach  used  in  this  analysis  is  somewhat 
unique  because  employment  information  for  a 
large  number  of  communities  is  seldom 
available.  To  conduct  the  specialization 
analysis,  the  22  industry  categories  measured 
by  the  Harris  research  team  have  been 
condensed  into  12  industry  categories  based  on 
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Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
industry  groups.  These  industry  groups 
include  agriculture,  agricultural  services, 
mining,  construction,  trade,  transportation, 
services,  Federal  government,  State  and  local 
government,  wood  products  manufacturing, 
other  manufacturing,  and  F.I.R.E.  (finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate) . 

This  analysis  calculates  the  specialization  ratio 
by  dividing  the  percent  employment  in  12 
industry  groups  in  each  of  423  communities  in 
the  interior  Columbia  Basin  by  the  percent 
employment  for  the  same  12  industries  for  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  region  in 
which  that  community  lies.  The  nine  BEA 
regions  encompassed  by  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area  are 
identified  on  the  Counties  and  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  Economic  Subregions  Map  on 
page  7.  The  12  industry  categories  are  very 


broad,  each  encompassing  numerous  more 
specifically  defined  industries  that  are  not 
apparent  in  this  analysis.  Appendix  A  provides 
a  more  detailed  industry  listing  based  on  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  for  each 
broad  category  used  in  this  report. 

The  broad  industry  categories  exert  some 
limitations  on  the  level  of  detail  possible  from 
study  results.  An  example  is  the  aggregation  of 
industries  under  the  'agriculture'  umbrella, 
which  includes  both  agriculture  crops  and 
agriculture  livestock.  Crop  production 
generally  does  not  occur  on  Forest  Service-  or 
BLM-adrninistered  lands,  whereas  livestock 
production  is  an  important  and  widespread 
use.   It  is  apparent  from  the  specialization 
analysis  that  many  communities  are  specialized 
in  agriculture.  However,  because  employment 
in  the  livestock  industry  was  not  collected  apart 
from  the  larger  agriculture  industry,  an 


Specialization  Ratio 

This  analysis  uses  a  "specialization  ratio",  also  called  a  location  quotient,  to  determine  which 
industries  in  each  community  are  specialized.  As  shown  below,  the  ratio  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  percent  employment  for  a  particular  industry  in  the  analysis  region  (a  community 
in  this  example)  by  the  percent  employment  for  that  industry  in  the  reference  region.  This 
graphic  shows  that  among  three  alternative  reference  regions  considered,  the  BEA  region  was 
chosen  to  calculate  the  specialization  ratios. 


Calculating  the  Specialization  Ratio 
For  Each  Industry  Group 


i 


Ratio   = 


%  of  Jobs  in  Analysis  Region  Community 


%  of  Jobs  in  Reference  Region 


t 


BEA  Region 

Interior  Columbia  Basin 


\ 

United  States 


%  Jobs  in  Community  10  % 


%  Jobs  in  the  BEA  Region         5  % 


=     2 


Industry  'A' 


An  example  calculation  is  shown  above,  using  ten  percent  employment  for  the  analysis  region 
and  five  percent  for  the  reference  region.  The  resulting  ratio  of  10  divided  by  5  equals  2  (for  an 
unspecified  "Industry  A").  The  higher  the  ratio  is  above  one,  the  more  specialized  that  region  is 
in  that  industry.   In  general,  most  communities  are  specialized  in  more  than  one  industry. 
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Figure  4.  Examples  of  Employment  Specialization  Profiles  for  three  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Communities. 


Association  with  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-Administered  Lands 


analysis  of  the  employment  specialization  for 
the  livestock  industry  could  not  be  done.   It  is 
common  with  all  types  of  economic  base 
analysis  that  the  level  of  industry  detail  used 
will  influence  the  results. 


Association  with  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM- 
Administered  Lands 

Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
represent  a  large  stock  of  potential  goods  and 
services  for  people's  use  and  enjoyment. 
Federally  managed  landscapes  offer  a  wealth  of 
forests,  rangelands,  streams,  lakes,  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  scenery.   People  look  to  these 
Federal  lands  to  satisfy  many  needs:  economic, 
social,  and  spiritual. 

In  the  final  stage  of  this  analysis,  the  economic 
and  social  relationship  between  communities 
and  the  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  addressed.  The 
isolation  and  employment  specialization 
analyses  just  presented  describes  some 
important  characteristics  of  communities  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin.  The  next  step  is  to 
describe  the  association  of  those  communities 
with  neighboring  Federal  lands.  This  will 
enable  communities  to  better  understand  the 
implications  of  Federal  land  management 
strategies  under  consideration  in  the  Eastside 
and  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statements.  This 
'association'  is  examined  in  three  ways: 

♦  General  economic  contributions  of  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  to 
communities  presented  in  broad  terms,  not 
at  the  fine  scale  of  communities. 

♦  Amount  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  land  surrounding  each 
community. 

♦  Presence  of  Forest  Service  and  BLM  offices 
in  interior  Columbia  Basin  communities. 

Economic  Contributions  from 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
Administered  Lands 

This  study  examines,  in  a  general  way,  the 
economic  contributions  of  Forest  Service-  and 


BLM-administered  lands  to  communities. 
Given  the  focus  on  industry  specialization,  the 
reader  might  expect  that  a  link  between 
specialized  industries  and  Federal  lands  would 
be  established.   However,  because  the  linkage  is 
very  complex,  this  analysis  cannot  reliably 
establish  the  connection.  Instead,  this  report 
provides  a  general  discussion  of  the  major 
types  of  economic  contributions  provided  by 
Federal  lands,  including  contributions  to 
historically  important  industries.   Some  of 
these  economic  contributions  are  easily  measured 
and  accounted  for  while  others  are  not. 

Amount  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-Administered  Lands 

The  proximity  and  amount  of  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands  near  a  community 
are  assumed  to  have  some  economic  and  social 
importance  to  that  community.   One  way  to 
measure  the  significance  of  this  relationship  is 
to  calculate  the  percent  of  area  occupied  by 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
within  a  20-mile  radius  circle  of  each 
community.  Near  the  boundary  of  the  ICBEMP 
project  area  the  percent  value  was  reduced 
based  on  the  portion  of  the  20-mile  circle 
outside  the  project  area. 

Presence  of  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  Offices 

Another  relationship  between  Forest  Service- 
and  BLM-administered  lands  and  communities 
is  through  the  presence  of  agency  offices  in 
communities.  Communities  with  Forest  Service 
and/or  BLM  offices  are  included  as  one  of  16 
community  categories  developed  for  this  study. 


Findings 


Study  findings  correspond  to  three  key 
variables  analyzed  for  each  community: 

♦  geographic  isolation  from  major  population 
centers, 

♦  employment  specialization  in  1 2  industry 
groups,  and 

♦  The  association  of  communities  to  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 
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Alternative  Reference  Regions 

The  choice  of  reference  region  in  a  specialization  analysis  can  affect  the  results.  Alternatives  to 
using  the  BEA  area  as  the  reference  region  examined  for  this  analysis  include  using  the  entire 
Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area  and  the  United  States.   Computing 
the  specialization  ratio  using  these  larger  reference  regions  results  in  substantially  larger  ratio 
values  for  some  industry  groups,  particularly  agriculture  and  wood  products  manufacturing 
because  several  BEA  regions  in  the  project  area  are  very  specialized  in  these  industries,  as  shown 
previously  in  Figure  2. 

If  a  community  is  found  to  be  specialized  in  an  industry  relative  to  the  BEA  region,  and  the  BEA  region 
is  specialized  relative  to  the  United  States,  then  that  community  must  be  even  more  specialized  when 
compared  to  the  United  States.  For  industries  like  agriculture  and  wood  products  manufacturing,  the 
BEA-based  specialization  ratio  used  in  this  analysis  is  a  conservative  measure  of  specialization.  For 
some  other  industry  groups,  such  as  trade  and  services,  there  is  little  difference  in  specialization  ratio 
values  when  alternative  reference  regions  are  used  because  the  percent  employment  in  these  industries 
is  similar  for  the  BEA  region,  for  the  interior  Columbia  Basin,  and  for  the  United  States.  In  this  case, 
the  choice  of  reference  region  does  not  change  the  results. 

The  figure  below  illustrates  how  the  specialization  ratio  varies  by  changing  the  reference  region  for 
the  wood  products  industry  group  for  isolated  communities.   That  some  industries  show  a  large 
difference  in  the  specialization  ratio  for  different  reference  regions  may  suggest  that  some 
industries  are  characteristically  specialized;  that  is.  if  an  area  is  specialized  in  one  of  these 
industries,  it  tends  to  be  very  specialized.   For  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin,  the 
agriculture  and  wood  products  manufacturing  industry  groups  fit  this  description. 


Comparison  of  Specialization:  BEA  /ICBEMP  Project  Area  /  United  States 
Wood  Products  -  Isolated  Communities 


*     IHIM»HWIWWMIIIWMIIIimilllWWIIIW»miWWIt»WMIII 

20  39  58  77  96  115  134 

Number  of  Communities 


-X—  BEA 


ICBEMP  Project  Area 


United  States 


These  variables  are  not  addressed  separately 
here;  instead  they  are  blended  together  into  a 
discussion  that  focuses  on  communities.  The 
strategy  is  to  assign  communities  to  selected 
categories  and  describe  information  regarding 
the  three  key  variables  for  each  community 
category.  Most  communities  qualify  for 
assignment  to  several  different  categories,  so 
there  is  considerable  overlap.  The  list  of 
community  categories  along  with  summary 
findings  is  found  in  Table  1-1  on  page  18. 


The  presentation  of  study  findings  relies 
substantially  on  a  set  graph,  tables  and  maps 
that  display  key  results  for  each  community 
category.  This  section  begins  with  an 
explanation  of  these  items,  and  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  for  the  'general' 
community  categories  (those  not  defined  by 
industry  specialization)  and  the  industry 
specialization  categories  for  which  study 
findings  were  most  prominent.   Results  for 
other  industry  specialization  categories  can  be 
interpreted  from  the  graphs  and  tables.   Next  is 
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a  general  description  of  the  variety  of  economic 
contributions  provided  by  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands.  Some  kinds  of  economic 
contributions  are  not  well  accounted  for  in  this 
type  of  study.  The  Findings  Section  concludes 
by  describing  the  association  of  communities  to 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
and  their  administrative  offices. 


Tables,  Figures,  and  Maps 
Used  to  Display  Findings 

Results  are  presented  in  two  tables,  several  sets 
of  figures,  and  maps,  and  a  brief  discussion. 

Tables 

Table  1-2  on  page  31  lists  information  for  543 
communities  pertinent  to  this  analysis,  including 
population  community  isolation,  association  with 
American  Indian  Reservations,  location  of  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  offices,  and  percent  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  nearby. 
Table  1-2  also  shows  which  subbasin  each 
community  is  in;  subbasins  are  shown  on  the 
Subbasin  Map  on  page  80. 

Table  1-3,  which  begins  on  page  49,  lists  the 
level  of  employment  specialization  in  the  12 
industry  groups  for  the  423  communities  that 
have  employment  data  available.  Both  tables 
give  the  State,  County,  and  town  name,  and  a 
unique  place  number  for  each  community. 

Graphs 

Bar  charts  and  line  graphs  display  findings 
about  each  community  category.  A  numbering 
system  was  used  to  ease  interpretation  of  study 
results.  Each  community  category  was  assigned 
a  number,  from  1  to  16.  For  example,  Category 
7  includes  communities  specialized  in  mining. 
Community  categories  1  through  4  (Figures  5 
through  8)  only  include  Graph  Type  A.  Community 
Categories  5  through  16  include  Graph  Types 
A,  B,  and  C.  Each  graph  type  explains  a 
different  aspect  of  the  specialization  analysis. 

Figures  5  through  8  are  inserted  in  the  text  of 
the  Summary  Findings  for  Community 
Categories  section.   Figures  9  through  20 
follows  Table  1-3  at  the  end  of  Part  1, 
beginning  on  page  62. 


Graph  Type  A:  Comparing  Average 
Specialization  for  Each  Industry  Group 

Graph  Type  A  in  Figures  5  through  20 
compares  the  average  specialization  ratio 
among  all  12  industry  groups.   It  also  compares 
the  ratio  for  isolated  versus  not-isolated 
communities  for  each  industry  and  community 
category.  The  average  specialization  ratio 
shows  whether  the  communities  are  highly 
specialized  or  not.  A  high  average 
specialization  ratio  suggests  a  high  level  of 
specialization  in  that  category  while  a  low 
average  ratio  suggests  a  low  level.  For  example, 
the  number  of  communities  specialized  in 
mining  (Category  7;  see  Figure  1 1)  is  relatively 
small  (19  isolated,  30  not  isolated),  but  the 
average  specialization  ratio  is  very  high  (11+). 
In  contrast,  the  number  of  communities 
specialized  in  services  (Category  14;  see  Figure 
18)  is  large  (36  isolated,  83  not  isolated)  but  the 
average  is  low  (less  than  2).  The  difference  in 
the  average  specialization  ratio  between 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities  is  also 
apparent  in  Graph  Type  A.  In  comparing 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities,  mining 
and  services  industry  groups  show  little 
difference  between  the  two  community  types 
(Figures  11  and  18);  however,  with  other 
industry  groups  (such  as  manufacturing  or 
trade)  a  difference  is  noted  between  isolated 
and  not-isolated  communities  (see  Figures  14 
and  16). 

Graph  Type  A  also  shows  other  specialized 
industries  associated  with  each  of  the 
community  categories.  For  example, 
communities  that  specialize  in  mining,  if 
isolated,  tend  also  to  specialize  in  wood  products 
manufacturing.  Federal  government,  agriculture, 
construction,  and  State/local  government.  If  not 
isolated,  the  associated  specialized  industries  are 
different.  These  comparisons  can  be  made  for  all 
community  categories  using  Graph  Type  A. 

Graph  Type  B:  Percent  of  Towns 
Found  Specialized  Using  Different 
Specialization  Ratios 

Graph  Type  B  in  Figures  9  through  20  shows 
how  the  percent  of  communities  that  qualify  as 
specialized  changes  as  the  'threshold'  for 
specialization  is  raised.  Specialization  ratio 
thresholds  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  were 
chosen  to  show  whether  most  communities 
that  are  specialized  in  a  given  industry  are 
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highly  specialized  or  just  minimally  specialized. 
Graph  Type  B  also  permits  a  comparison  of 
isolated  versus  not-isolated  communities. 

As  the  specialization  ratio  increases,  certain 
industries  display  their  level  of  specialization 
In  mining  for  example,  shown  on  Graph  Type  B 
in  Figure  1 1 ,  relatively  few  towns  are 
specialized  in  this  industry.  Yet,  as  the 
'specialization  threshold"  is  raised,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  towns  drop  off.  From  this,  one 
can  conclude  that  communities  specialized  in 
mining  tend  to  be  very  specialized.  Overall, 
Figure  1 1 ,  Graph  Type  B  shows  that  a  greater 
number  of  isolated  communities  are  more 
specialized  at  all  thresholds  than  not-isolated 
communities.  For  the  services  industry  group, 
Graph  Type  B  in  Figure  1 8  shows  that  nearly 
30  percent  of  communities  are  specialized  at 
the  minimum  threshold,  but  the  percentage 
drops  off  steeply  as  the  threshold  is  raised.  It 
also  shows  there  is  little  difference  between 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities. 

Graph  Type  C:  Percent  of  Towns  at 
Different  Levels  of  Specialization 

Graph  Type  C  in  Figures  9  through  20  add 
another  perspective  to  industry  employment 
specialization.  For  Graph  Type  C,  five  levels  of 
specialization  were  established.  Each 
community  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  five 
levels  to  compare  the  number  of  towns  at  each 
level  of  specialization  and  to  see  whether 
isolated  communities  differ  from  not-isolated 
ones.  The  levels  of  specialization  include: 

♦  none  (specialization  ratio  less  than  1); 

♦  low  (ratio  greater  than  1  and  less  than  2); 

♦  medium  (ratio  greater  than  2  and  less  than  3); 

♦  high  (ratio  greater  than  3  and  less  than  5);  and 

♦  very  high  (ratio  greater  than  5) . 

These  levels  correspond  to  those  shown  in 
Table  1-3.  Graph  Type  C  in  Figure  1 1  shows 
that  approximately  85  percent  of  towns  are  not 
specialized  in  mining,  but  of  those  that  are,  more 
are  in  the  highest  level  of  specialization  than  any 
other  level.  For  services  (Figure  18),  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  communities  are  specialized,  but 
most  of  those  are  in  the  lowest  level.  None  are  in 
the  highest  level  of  specialization. 

Graph  Types  B  and  C  use  a  'percentage  of 
communities'  measure  instead  of  the  absolute 
number  of  communities  so  that  isolated  and 


not-isolated  communities  can  be  compared  on 
an  equal  basis.  The  percentage  value  for 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities  is 
associated  with  totals  of  135  and  288 
communities  respectively. 

Maps 

To  show  how  different  categories  of 
communities  are  distributed  across  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin,  locations  of  communities  are 
mapped  for  some  categories.  See  the  Isolated 
Communities  Map  (page  21),  Communities  with 
BLM  and  Forest  Service  Offices  Map  (page  24) 
and  Communities  Associated  with  American 
Indian  Reservations  Map  (page  25),  later  in  this 
section,  to  see  communities  associated  with 
those  areas  of  interest. 

The  location  of  communities  categorized  by 
industry  specialization  are  shown  on  the 
Agriculture  Map,  Wood  Products  Manufacturing 
Map,  Mining  Map,  Federal  Government  Map, 
and  Services  Maps.  These  2-panel  maps,  which 
begin  on  page  75,  show  the  towns  that  'drop  off 
as  the  specialization  ratio  threshold  is  raised 
from  one  to  three.  For  example,  the  Wood 
Products  Manufacturing  Map  shows  that  far 
fewer  towns  drop  off  the  map  at  the  higher 
threshold  than  on  the  Services  Map.  These 
maps  provide  a  spatial  representation  of  results 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Graph  Type  B  for 
these  industries,  but  with  only  two 
specialization  thresholds  (specialization  ratio 
greater  than  1  or  greater  than  3). 


Summary  Findings  for 
Community  Categories 

A  brief  description  of  findings  for  some 
community  categories  is  presented  here.  First, 
major  findings  for  the  four  'general  categories' 
(those  not  defined  by  industry  specialization) 
are  described.  These  include  isolated  and  not- 
isolated  communities,  isolated  trade  centers, 
communities  with  Forest  Service  and/or  BLM 
offices,  and  communities  on  or  near  American 
Indian  reservations.  Next,  major  findings  are 
summarized  for  5  of  the  12  industry 
specialization  categories.  These  five  industry 
categories  for  which  study  findings  were  most 
prominent  include  agriculture,  agriculture 
services,  wood  products  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  Federal  government. 
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Isolated  and  Not-Isolated 

Communities 

Each  of  543  communities  was  identified  as  either 
isolated  (179)  or  not  isolated  (364).  The  Isolated 
Communities  Map  on  page  21  shows  the  179 
isolated  communities  identified  through  this 
analysis.  Summary  findings  for  isolated 
communities  are  presented  in  Table  1  - 1 .  Of 
these  543  communities,  423  had  the  employment 
data  necessary  to  conduct  a  specialization  ratio 
analysis.  Out  of  the  423  communities,  135  were 
identified  as  isolated  and  288  were  not. 

Isolated  towns  average  40  percent  Forest 
Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands  within  a 
20-mile  radius.  Not-isolated  towns  average  half 
that  much,  with  20  percent  agency  lands  in  the 
20- mile  circle.   Figure  5  shows  that  isolated 
towns  are  most  specialized  in  wood  products 
manufacturing,  followed  by  agriculture,  Federal 
government,  mining,  and  State/local 
government.  Not-isolated  towns  are  most 
specialized  in  agriculture,  followed  by 
agriculture  services,  wood  products 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation. 
The  extent  of  specialization  often  differs  for 
isolated  versus  not-isolated  communities, 
although  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  isolation  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference. 


Isolated  Trade  Centers 

Of  the  135  isolated  communities  with 
employment  data,  24  met  the  definition  of  an 
'isolated  trade  center'  (see  Column  6,  Table  1-2). 
Because  some  of  these  24  communities  are 
close  together,  for  example  Hailey  and 
Ketchum,  Idaho,  they  were  considered  to  be  one 
trade  center.  Therefore,  of  the  24  communities 
16  isolated  trade  centers,  where  identified  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin. 

Figure  6  shows  that  isolated  trade  centers  are 
most  specialized  in  wood  products,  mining,  and 
Federal  government.  Also,  these  isolated  trade 
centers  are  specialized  in  State /local 
government,  services,  'finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate,'  construction,  and  agriculture. 

Communities  with  Forest 
Service  and/or  BLM  Offices 

Forest  Service  and/or  BLM  offices  are  located 
in  over  100  communities  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  (see  Communities  with  BLM 
and  I  or  Forest  Service  Offices  Map  on  page  24). 
Figure  7  shows  average  specialization  ratio  for 
the  12  industry  groups  for  this  category  of 
communities.  For  isolated  communities,  wood 
products  manufacturing  shows  the  highest 
specialization,  followed  by  Federal  government, 
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Figure  5.  Community  Category  1  —  Isolated  and  Not-Isolated  Communities. 
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Figure  6.  Community  Category  2  —  Isolated  Trade  Centers. 


agriculture,  and  mining.  Wood  products  is  also 
the  highest  industry  specialization  for  not- 
isolated  towns,  followed  by  agriculture, 
agriculture  services,  and  State/local  government. 

Communities  On  or  Near 
American  Indian  Reservations 

Sixty- five  communities  associated  with 
American  Indian  reservations  were  identified  in 
the  interior  Columbia  Basin  (see  Communities 
Associated  with  American  Indian  Reservations 
Map  on  page  25).  These  were  selected  primarily 
because  of  their  proximity  to  reservations. 
Figure  8  shows  that  in  this  category  of 
communities,  isolated  towns  are  most 
specialized  in  wood  products  manufacturing, 
followed  by  Federal  government,  agriculture, 
and  State/local  government.  Not-isolated 
towns  are  most  specialized  in  agriculture, 
followed  by  Federal  government,  agriculture 
services,  and  wood  products. 

Communities  Specialized  in 
Agriculture,  Agriculture 
Services,  Wood  Products 
Manufacturing,  Mining,  and 
Federal  Government 

Agriculture  (crops  and  livestock),  agriculture 
services,  wood  products  manufacturing, 


mining,  and  Federal  Government  can  be 
considered  the  'top  five  industries'  for  two 
reasons.   First,  study  findings  for  towns 
specialized  in  agriculture,  wood  products 
manufacturing,  mining  and  Federal 
government  are  noticeably  different  than  for 
the  other  industries  for  the  following  reasons: 

♦  Towns  specialized  in  mining,  wood 
products,  agriculture  and  Federal 
government  have  the  highest  average 
specialization  ratios  of  the  12  industries 
measured  (Graph  Type  A). 

♦  Towns  specialized  in  one  of  these  industries 
are  often  specialized  the  other  three 
industries  (see  Graph  Type  A) . 

♦  Towns  specialized  in  wood  products,  mining 
and  Federal  government  show  the  biggest 
difference  in  average  specialization  between 
isolated  and  not-isolated  towns;  isolated 
towns  being  much  more  specialized  (Graph 
TypeB). 

♦  A  larger  percent  of  towns  specialized  in 
wood  products,  mining,  and  agriculture 
have  high  or  very  high  specialization  than 
do  other  industries  (Graph  Types  B  and  C). 

♦  Over  70  percent  of  the  towns  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  are  most  specialized  in  one  of 
these  top  five  industries.  For  isolated  towns, 
80  percent  are  most  specialized  in  one  of  the 
top  five  industries  (30  percent  are  most 
specialized  in  the  wood  products  industry). 
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Figure  7.  Community  Category  3 —  Forest  Service  and/or  BLM  Offices. 


Second,  these  industries  have  historically 
benefitted  from  outputs  of  forage  (for  livestock), 
timber,  and  minerals  from  Federal  lands. 
Towns  have  benefited  economically  from  the 
basic  (or  export)  income  earned  from  these 
industries  and  the  income  earned  by  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  employees. 


Association  with  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM- 
Administered  Lands 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  and  measure  social 
and  economic  relationships  between 
communities  and  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands,  especially  for  more  than 
500  communities.  Social  relationships  are 
complex  and  vary  among  communities,  among 
groups  within  communities,  and  even  among 
individuals.  Perceived  benefits  and  liabilities 
associated  with  Federal  lands  may  change 
rapidly  due  to  changes  in  the  community, 
changes  in  how  these  lands  are  used,  or  both. 

Economic  relationships  tend  to  be  more 
structured  and  measurable  than  social 
relationships,  but  they  also  change  rapidly  and 
are  frequently  affected  by  personal  choice, 
especially  as  people  and  businesses  adapt  to 


outside  economic  forces.  Even  so,  the  use  and 
condition  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  can  affect  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  communities  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin. 

This  study  makes  an  effort  to  describe  how  this 
might  happen.  It  does  so  first  by  describing  the 
economic  contributions  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Economic  contributions  are  described  in  regard 
to:  timber,  forage,  and  minerals;  recreation 
uses;  public  lands  to  american  Indian  Tribes; 
non-industrial  local  uses;  and  non-traditional 
sources.  Second  it  calculates  the  percent  of 
lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  near  communities  and  explores  the 
implications  of  this  relationship.  Third  it 
identifies  communities  with  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  offices,  and  discusses  their  economic  and 
social  contributions. 

Economic  Contribution  of 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
Administered  Lands 

Economic  Contributions  of  Timber, 
Forage,  and  Minerals 

Historically,  timber,  forage,  and  minerals 
produced  from  Federal  lands  have  been  the  most 
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Figure  8.  Community  Category  4  —  Associated  with  American  Indian  Reservations. 


visible  (and  measurable)  economic  contributors. 
This  study  shows  that  wood  products 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  mining  continue 
to  be  industries  in  which  interior  Columbia 
Basin  communities  specialize. 

Federal  lands  either  currently  contribute  to,  or 
potentially  can  contribute  to,  these  industries 
because  of  their  capability  to  produce  raw 
materials.   However,  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  importance  of  Federal  lands  to  these  or 
other  industries  at  a  particular  place  or  time. 
There  are  simply  too  many  other  variables 
affecting  this  relationship  and  these  variables 
can  change  quickly.  There  are  also  private 
choices  involved  in  how  businesses  plan  for  and 
rely  on  Federal  lands  for  materials  or  services. 
Accordingly,  this  study  does  not  attempt  to 
establish  a  direct  economic  relationship 
between  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  and  the  specialized  industries 
for  each  community.   Instead,  the  type  and 
degree  of  specialization  for  12  industry  groups 
is  presented  for  423  communities. 

Economic  Contributions  of 
Recreation  Uses 

Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
have  long  contributed  valuable  recreation 
opportunities  to  people  living  in  nearby 
communities  and  elsewhere.  All  indications 
suggest  that  the  value  of  recreation  on  Federal 
lands  is  large  and  growing.   Recreation  is  not 
classified  or  measured  as  a  standard  industry 


category,  so  neither  employment  nor  income 
data  is  regularly  collected.  Without  this  data, 
the  recreation  'industry'  is  left  out  of  most 
economic  base  analyses,  including  the 
specialization  analysis  done  for  this  study.  The 
absence  of  a  specialization  analysis  for  the 
recreation  'industry'  in  this  study  does  not 
mean  it  is  not  potentially  a  specialized  industry 
in  some  communities.  It  may  be,  but  the  data 
at  hand  is  not  adequate  to  determine  this.  As 
communities  use  this  analysis  and  other 
information  to  determine  what  their  most 
important  industries  are,  recreation- supported 
industries  should  be  examined. 

Economic  Contributions  of  Public 
Lands  to  American  Indian  Tribes 

Lands  currently  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  or 
BLM  have  served  the  economic  needs  of  American 
Indian  tribes  for  generations,  although  this 
economic  contribution  is  generally  not  well 
represented  in  standard  economic  data  collection 
or  analysis.  This  study  attempts  to  recognize  the 
economic  importance  of  Federal  lands  to 
American  Indians  by  analyzing  the  industry 
specialization  for  communities  on  or  near 
reservations  and  locating  those  communities  on  a 
map  (see  Communities  Associated  with  American 
Indian  Reservations  Map  on  page  25).  This 
represents  a  very  limited  approach  for  assessing 
economic  importance.  Industry  employment 
specialization  as  calculated  in  this  study  may  not 
properly  address  economic  conditions  for  some 
American  Indian  Tribes. 
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Focusing  only  on  communities  on  or  near 
reservation  lands  (as  done  in  this  study) 
excludes  traditional  use  areas  and  communities 
off  reservations  that  are  economically,  socially, 
and  culturally  important.  Important  sites  can 
include  traditional  fishing  spots,  trading  and 
social  gathering  areas,  and  places  where  root 
digging  and  berry  picking  are  customarily  done. 
This  study  does  not  attempt  to  portray  the  need 
for  tribal  access  to  public  lands  and  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  Tribal  communities  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  desired  quality  of  life, 
both  spiritually  and  economically. 

Economic  Contributions  of  Non- 
Industrial  Local  Uses 

The  non-industrial  economic  value  of  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  can  be 
significant  to  residents  of  many  communities, 
especially  isolated  ones  where  the  percentage  of 
nearby  Federal  lands  is  high.   Non-industrial 
use  includes  the  collection  of  firewood,  fence 
posts,  roofing  shakes,  tree  boughs,  floral 
greenery,  mushrooms,  Christmas  trees,  and 
other  miscellaneous  products  for  personal  use 
or  resale.   It  might  also  include  hunting, 
fishing,  and  gathering  for  subsistence.  Some  of 
these  uses  may  not  be  apparent  from 
examining  business  listings  in  phone  books  or 
be  included  in  regularly  collected  employment 
and  income  data;  however,  this  type  of  use  can 
be  economically  important  to  some  households. 
These  uses  may  be  the  principal  means  by 
which  some  community  residents  define  their 
relationship  with  Federal  lands.  The 
significance  of  this  type  of  use  is  best 
determined  locally. 

Economic  Contributions  from  Non- 
Traditional  Sources 

This  analysis  shows  the  industries  that  are 
specialized  in  each  community;  it  does  not 
explain  the  reason  for  this  specialization.  For  a 
traditional  industry  like  wood  products 
manufacturing,  the  most  conspicuous  reason  for 
the  specialization  is  the  presence  of  large  tracts 
of  forested  land,  both  Federal  and  privately 
owned.  For  the  livestock  portion  of  the 
agriculture  industry,  the  presence  of  forage  on 
private  and  Federal  rangelands  may  generate  the 
specialization.  The  reason  for  specialization  in 
some  other  industries  is  less  apparent. 


Employment  supported  by  income  from  non- 
traditional  sources  can  be  'basic'  or  'export' 
employment.  Non-traditional  sources  of  basic 
income  include  retirement  pensions,  transfer 
payments,  tourists,  residents  who  commute  to 
work  outside  the  community  but  bring  home 
their  paychecks  (including  telecommuters),  and 
Federal  employees.  Income  from  these  sources 
has  often  not  been  counted  as  basic  income  in 
traditional  economic  base  analysis.  However,  it 
often  is  basic  and  it  is  a  growing  percentage  of 
the  total  income  in  many  interior  Columbia 
Basin  counties. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  bring  up  non- 
traditional  exports  in  this  community  study. 
The  first  is  to  disclose  that  the  reason  a 
particular  industry  is  specialized  in  a 
community  may  either  not  be  apparent  or  be 
other  than  what  seems  obvious.  This  partially 
explains  why  the  role  of  Federal  lands  in 
supporting  specialized  industries  can  be 
difficult  to  identify.  The  second  reason  for 
discussing  non-traditional  exports  is  to  account 
for  the  export  earnings  and  expansion  in  a  local 
economy  generated  by  people  moving  to 
attractive  rural  communities.   Some  assert  that 
the  natural  amenities  associated  with  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  attract 
people,  money,  and  jobs  to  nearby  communities 
(Power  1996,  Rasker  1995). 

Percent  of  Surrounding  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-Administered 
Land 

The  amount  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  surrounding  a  community 
is  one  way  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
communities  and  nearby  Federal  lands.  Over 
400  of  the  543  towns  analyzed  are  within  20 
miles  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
lands,  which  is  not  surprising  given  the 
distribution  of  these  lands  in  the  Basin  (see  the 
Communities  Included  in  the  Analysis  Map  on 
page  4).   Figure  21  shows  how  the  percent  of 
land  area  in  the  20-mile  circle  differs  for 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities.  In 
addition,  Table  1-2  gives  the  percentage  of 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands  in 
the  circles  for  each  community. 

The  percentage  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  land  surrounding  a  community  is 
not  necessarily  an  indicator  of  economic 
importance  of  that  public  land.  The  economy  of 
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Industry  Specialisation  and  Resource  Dependence 


The  relationship  of  an  industry  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  communities  in  which  it  exists  has 
often  been  framed  in  terms  of  a  'community  dependence'  on  that  industry.  Most  often,  this  dependence 
has  been  asserted  for  natural  resource  industries,  especially  wood  products  manufacturing.  A  review  of 
the  literature  and  public  policy  on  this  subject  shows  that  there  is  not  a  universally  accepted  definition 
of  dependency;  it  is  more  a  public  policy  choice  than  a  standard  measure.  The  suitability  of  a 
particular  definition  depends  on  who  defines  it  and  for  what  purpose.  Due  to  this  lack  of  a  universal 
standard  measure  of  dependency  it  is  common  to  use  a  threshold  of  ten  percent  of  employment  in  an 
industry  category  to  define  a  dependent  condition. 

From  an  economic  base  perspective,  the  percent  employment  in  an  industry  category  would  not 
measure  'dependency'  unless  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  basic  industry.   It  is  the  basic  or  export  industries 
that  add  to  the  level  of  income  and  employment  in  a  community.  To  assess  dependence  on  an 
industry,  it  is  not  just  the  percent  employment  that  matters,  but  whether  that  industry  is  a  basic 
industry.  This  analysis  provides  insights  in  regard  to  that  concept. 

The  figure  below  compares  the  number  of  towns  with  ten  percent  or  greater  employment  versus  the  number 
of  towns  found  specialized  for  each  industry.  This  figure  shows  that  percent  employment  and  specialization 
are  different  for  most  industries.  Accepting  that  basic  industries  add  income  and  employment  to  a 
community,  and  that  a  specialized  industry  is  at  least  in  part  a  basic  industry,  the  figure  suggests  that 
percent  employment  alone  is  not  a  reliable  measure  of  economic  importance  or  dependence. 

This  study  does  not  judge  whether  a  community  is  or  is  not  'dependent'  on  an  industry.   Instead,  it 
identifies  the  industries  in  which  a  community  is  specialized  and  the  extent  of  that  specialization. 
Specialization  in  an  industry  indicates  that  it  is  a  basic  or  export  industry  that  contributes  jobs  and 
income  important  to  a  community.   Planners  and  policy-makers  can  use  this  specialization  analysis 
along  with  other  pertinent  information  to  address  issues  of  economic  concern,  such  as  resource 
dependence,  economic  diversity,  or  the  performance  of  important  basic  industries. 
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the  interior  Columbia  Basin  is  driven  by  many 
factors  which  are  more  influential  than  Federal 
land  uses,  including  growth  in  major 
industries,  emergence  of  new  industries, 
transportation  and  communication  advances, 
changes  in  technology,  international  markets, 
interest  rates,  and  the  constantly  changing 
tastes  and  preferences  of  consumers. 
Economies  operate  at  a  scale  larger  than  a 
community.  A  greater  percent  of  Federal  land 
in  the  20-mile  radius  circle  can  be  viewed  as 
either  a  benefit  or  a  liability.   Either  way,  some 
effect  is  experienced  by  nearby  communities. 

Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands 
provide  community  residents  large  areas  of 
natural  landscapes  with  ready  access, 
essentially  devoid  of  'no  trespassing'  signs. 
Public  use  is  promoted  and  encouraged.  Ready 
access  to  public  lands  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  and  to  their  employees  fosters 
participation  by  many  community  residents. 
Events  that  threaten  their  accustomed  level  of 
participation  usually  generates  concern.  People 
who  live  in  communities  near  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM 
often  feel  they  have  a  greater  stake  in  these 
lands  than  those  who  do  not.  Additionally, 
access  to  and  use  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  important  to  American 
Indian  Tribes  to  sustain  traditional  uses  and 
exercise  their  treaty  rights. 


Communities  that  Include 
Forest  Service  and/or  BLM 
Offices 

Approximately  100  Forest  Service  and  20  BLM 
offices  are  located  in  over  100  communities  in 
the  interior  Columbia  Basin  (see  the 
Communities  with  BLM  and/ or  Forest  Service 
Offices  Map  on  page  24).   Fifty- two  of  these  100 
plus  communities  specialize  in  Federal 
government  (see  Table  1  - 1) .   Fifty  of  these 
communities  are  isolated,  and  34  of  those 
specialize  in  Federal  government.   It  is  likely 
that  Forest  Service  and  BLM  employment 
accounts  for  the  Federal  government 
specialization  in  some  of  these  communities. 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  offices  in  a  community 
contribute  tangible  economic  and  social 
benefits.  Historically,  these  offices  have 
provided  relatively  stable  permanent  jobs  as  well 
as  many  seasonal  jobs.  An  office  in  a  town 
represents  an  investment  in  buildings  and 
utilities,  employment  and  income,  purchasing 
activity,  and  employees  who  participate  in 
social,  professional,  and  political  activities  in 
those  communities. 
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Summary 


This  study  set  out  to  identify  the  types  of 
communities  within  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area 
that  might  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
management  of  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM.  To  establish  the 
proper  context  for  this  task,  the  report 
reviewed  pertinent  ICBEMP  science  findings. 

The  conclusion  from  this  review  was  that  an 
understanding  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  can  change  with  the  scale  of 
analysis.  The  ICBEMP  science  staff  described 
conditions  at  three  scales  —  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management 
Project  area,  BEA  regions,  and  individual 
counties.  This  study  enhances  the 
understanding  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  by    **• 
conducting  an  analysis  at  the  community  level. 

The  analysis  examined  geographic  isolation, 
community  specialization  in  different  industries, 
and  association  with  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands.  These  topics  are  often 
raised  by  people  concerned  about  the  potential 
effects  of  federal  decisions  on  their  communities. 

The  findings  from  the  analysis  show  that  isolated 
towns  are  different  from  not-isolated  towns  in 
terms  of  the  percent  that  are  specialized  in 
different  industries  (and  the  extent  of  this 
specialization),  in  the  amount  of  nearby  federal 
lands,  and  in  the  likelihood  of  having  a  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  office  located  there. 

Findings  also  show  that  some  industries  are 
more  specialized  than  others  in  interior 
Columbia  Basin  communities.  Based  on  this 
analysis,  specialization  is  most  pronounced  in 
agriculture  (crops  and  livestock),  wood 
products  manufacturing,  agriculture  services, 
Federal  government,  and  mining. 

Rather  than  determining  the  importance  of 
different  industries  to  the  regional  economy  (the 
approach  used  by  ICBEMP  scientists),  this  study 
examines  the  importance  in  terms  of  the 
community.  The  analysis  of  industry 
specialization  could  not,  however,  account  for 
the  recreation  'industry'  or  other  types  of 
economic  activity  not  well  represented  in 
commonly  available  sources  of  employment  data. 


The  final  section  of  this  analysis  attempted  to 
look  at  the  social  and  economic  relationships 
between  Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered 
lands  and  the  communities  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  Establishing  and  measuring 
social  and  economic  relationships  proved  to  be 
difficult.   In  the  broad  sense,  it  is  apparent  that 
management  of  these  Federal  lands  could  affect 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  interior 
Columbia  Basin  communities  to  varying 
degrees.  While  the  relationship  between 
Federal  lands  and  communities  is  complex,  this 
study  initiated  a  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  the  communities  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  and  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands. 
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Table  1-2.  Category  Assignment  for  543  Communities 
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Table  1-3.  Employment  Specialization  by  Industry  Category 
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Part  1  -  Economic  and  Social  Characteristics  of  Communities  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin 
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Figure  9.   Community  Category  5  —  Agriculture. 


Figure  10.  Community  Category  6  — Agriculture  Services 
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Figure  1 0.  Community  Category  6  —  Agriculture  Services. 
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Figure  1 1 .   Community  Category  7  —  Mining 
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Figure  12.  Community  Category  8  —  Construction 
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Figure  12.  Community  Category  8  —  Construction 
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Graph  Type  A: 
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Figure  13.   Community  Category  9  —  Wood  Products  Manufacturing 
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Figure  14.  Community  Category  10  —  Other  Manufacturing 
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Graph  Type  C: 
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Figure  14.  Community  Category  10  —  Other  Manufacturing. 
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Figure  15.  Community  Category  11  —  Transportation. 
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Figure  16.  Community  Category  12  —  Trade 
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Figure  16.   Community  Category  12  —  Trade. 
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Graph  Type  A: 
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Graph  Type  C:  Level 
of  Specialization  in 
Finance,  Insurance, 
and  Real  Estate 
(F.I.R.E.). 
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Figure  1 7.  Community  Category  13  —  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  (F.I.R.E.). 
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Figure  18.  Community  Category  14  —  Services 
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Changes  in  Transportation,  Population,  and  Natural  Resources  Use 


Introduction 


This  analysis  provides  an  estimation  of  possible 
social  and  economic  effects  that  may  be 
expected  at  the  community  level  if  different 
alternatives  presented  in  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project 
(ICBEMP)  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  (EISs)  were  implemented.  This 
evaluation  is  in  response  to  the  expectations  of 
the  United  States  Congress  as  described  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1998.  The 
effects  are  presented  as  an  approximation  of 
possible  trends  for  communities  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin,  grouped  into  categories  by 
industry  specialization. 

The  estimation  of  effects  is  limited  by  the 
degree  to  which  specific  effects  on  individual 
communities  can  be  projected  given  the  broad- 
scale  nature  and  associated  direction  of  the 
Draft  EISs.  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  do  not 
specify  land  allocations,  set  resource  targets,  or 
prescribe  specific  management  actions  for 
individual  locations,  but  rather  provide  a 
flexible  framework  and  context  for  local 
decision-making.  Such  broad-scale  direction 
(combined  with  external  forces  that  also 
influence  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
communities)  precludes  the  ability  to  predict 
with  certainty  site-specific  impacts  of  the  Draft 
EIS  alternatives  on  individual  communities.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  infer  possible  trends 
from  community  analyses  such  as  those  in  this 
report.  Results  presented  here  may  be  viewed 
as  indications  of  what  could  happen  to  similar 
communities  anywhere  in  the  interior  Columbia 
Basin. 

Following  a  brief  overview  of  past  community 
changes  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin, 
assumptions  and  methodology  for  the  analysis 
of  effects  are  outlined.  These  are  followed  by  a 
assessment  of  possible  impacts  of 
implementing  each  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives 
on  categories  of  economically  specialized 
communities.  A  discussion  of  cumulative 
impacts  concludes  this  report.  Effects 
described  here  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
effects  already  described  in  the  Draft  EISs. 


Overview  of  Past 
Community 
Changes  in  the 
Project  Area 


Communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
have  changed  over  time,  and  they  will  continue 
to  change  in  the  future.   Management  direction 
resulting  from  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  would 
be  only  a  part  of  the  changes  that  communities 
could  expect  to  undergo  in  the  next  decades. 
Some  of  the  major  social  and  economic  changes 
that  have  affected  project  area  communities  in 
the  past  are  briefly  summarized  in  this  section. 
Understanding  the  dynamics  of  change  in  the 
past  provides  an  historical  context  for  analyzing 
potential  changes  in  the  future.  More 
information  may  be  found  in  the  Draft  EISs 
and  in  the  Assessment  of  Ecosystem 
Components  in  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  and 
Portions  of  the  Klamath  and  Great  Basins. 
(Quigley  and  Arbelbide  1997). 


Changes  in 
Transportation, 
Population,  and  Natural 
Resources  Use 

Dramatic  changes  have  happened  to 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  in 
areas  such  as  transportation,  population,  and 
natural  resources  uses.  From  rivers  and  foot 
trails  to  contemporary  highways,  railroad  lines, 
inland  waterways,  and  airport  hubs,  the  nature 
of  transportation  has  become  transformed 
since  American  Indians  first  canoed  and  walked 
across  the  area.   Cities  of  all  sizes  are  now 
connected  to  a  massive,  interwoven 
transportation  web,  which  has  direct  and 
indirect  influence  on  the  economies  and 
populations  of  interior  Columbia  Basin 
communities.  The  population  of  the  area  has 
increased  from  numerous  native  peoples  before 
European  settlement,  to  well  over  two  million 
people  of  all  races  today.  Most  recently  these 
populations  have  increased  particularly  around 
existing  communities  and  cities,  especially 
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metropolitan  areas.   For  the  most  part, 
populations  in  isolated  communities  have  been 
stable.  Moderately  sized  communities  have 
grown  based  in  part  on  their  access  to 
transportation,  availability  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  opportunities, 
educational  opportunities,  and  employment. 

Uses  of  natural  resources  have  changed  along 
with  the  evolution  of  transportation  systems 
and  growth  in  populations.  Traditional  tribal 
uses  of  natural  resources  were  for  individuals, 
families,  and  villages,  with  trade  based  on  the 
barter  system.  Economies  have  developed  over 
past  centuries  around  such  industries  as  fur 
trading,  agriculture,  mining,  livestock  grazing, 
logging  and  milling  of  timber,  and  water  use  for 
fishing,  farming,  transportation,  and  electricity. 
Regulation  of  access  and  activities  on  public 
lands  in  many  of  these  industries  has  also 
developed,  through  the  institution  of  laws  and 
policies  related  to  natural  resource 
management  and  protection.   Employment  and 
communities  have  changed  as  natural  resource 
based  industries  have  changed  in  technology, 
location,  and  economic  feasibility. 

Resource  Development 
in  the  Interior  Columbia 
Basin  —  Benefits  and  Costs 

Development  of  the  interior  Columbia  Basin's 
natural  resources  and  the  subsequent  changes 
to  the  people  and  the  land  are  consistent  with 
development  throughout  the  West  since  the 
1840s.  Based  on  society's  needs  and  values, 
choices  were  made  to  promote  development, 
grow  crops,  raise  cattle,  build  dams,  build 
roads,  and  harvest  timber,  among  other 
activities.  Many  benefits  and  costs  have  been 
associated  with  this  growth  and  change  in  the 
Basin,  some  tangible  and  measurable  but 
others  intangible  and  unmeasurable. 

Benefits 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
benefitted  greatly  by  having  these  natural 
resources  nearby  and  easy  to  access,  use,  and 
develop.  Land  was  and  remains  a  valuable 
"commodity"  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 
American  Indians  lived  off  the  abundance  of 
what  the  land  could  produce  for  many 
thousands  of  years.   Settlers  tilled  the  land  for 


family  farms  and  grazing  operations,  many  of 
which  have  developed  today  into  large,  capital- 
intensive  ventures. 

Dams  have  decreased  most  of  the  seasonal 
flooding  (except  for  massive  floods),  provide 
water  to  produce  inexpensive  food,  generate 
cheap  hydroelectricity,  and  supply  ocean 
access  for  large  ships  and  barges.  The 
discovery  of  valuable  minerals  has  been  a 
steady  draw  to  many  thousands  of  developers 
and  workers  over  the  past  1 50  years. 

Federal  dollars  and  jobs  have  been  invested  in 
the  Basin  in  the  form  of  dam  construction, 
hydroelectric  operations,  irrigation  projects, 
freeways  and  Federal  highways,  river  locks, 
airports,  railroads,  and  public  land 
management.  The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  also 
have  managed  access  to  public  lands  and 
resources  by  individuals,  businesses,  and  local 
governments.  This  has  resulted  in  significant 
private  economic  activity  and  employment  in 
timber  harvesting  and  processing,  mining, 
livestock  production,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
other  recreation-based  businesses.  Public 
facilities  and  sites  such  as  parks,  recreation 
areas,  access  roads,  trails,  and  interpretive 
signs  create  social  benefits  beyond  those 
directly  resulting  in  employment.  Many 
intangible  benefits  also  result  from  public  land 
access  and  uses  that  contribute  to  the  subjective, 
but  very  real,  concept  of  quality  of  life. 

Communities  thus  have  gained  from  the  use  and 
management  of  natural  resources  on  Federal 
lands,  most  notably  in  the  areas  of  timber, 
mineral,  grazing,  recreational,  and  irrigation 
activities.  The  geography  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  today  attracts  millions  of  visitors 
and  residents  for  its  social  and  economic 
benefits,  with  jobs  (employment)  being  the  most 
visible  direct  benefit  to  communities. 

Costs 

The  same  Federal  Government  investments  in 
natural  resource  development  that  brought 
benefits  to  individuals  and  communities  also  can 
be  counted  as  a  cost  in  terms  of  Federal  dollars. 
Other  direct  and  indirect  costs  to  communities 
are  many  and  varied.  For  example,  when  a  new 
community  starts  out  (such  as  with  a  dam 
construction  project),  investments  are  necessary 
to  provide  a  basic  infrastructure  for  the 
community  to  survive  and  flourish,  including: 
schools,  water,  sewer,  power,  police,  streets, 
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government,  and  libraries.  For  communities 
that  already  have  such  institutionalized 
structures,  there  is  a  constant  need  for  upkeep 
and  modernization. 

In  many  new  communities  and  even  some  older 
communities  that  exist  around  a  large  temporary 
project  or  single  employer,  social  and  economic 
costs  have  been  incurred  related  to  the  "bust" — 
when  the  development  is  over  and  the  need  for 
workers  is  slight.  In  many  instances, 
communities  have  been  able  to  survive  busts  by 
attracting  new  businesses,  waiting  for  prices  to 
go  up,  finding  new  resources,  or  changing  the 
basis  of  community  employment. 

Ecological  and  environmental  costs  of  resource 
development  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  also 
can  be  described.  Converting  the  rolling  prairies 
to  cultivation,  frequently  incorporating  irrigation, 
changed  the  ecological  conditions  found  150 
years  ago.  Cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  open 
land  and  alpine  meadows  also  tended  to  change 
basic  ecosystems.  Since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  millions  of  acres  of  interior  Columbia 
Basin  land  have  been  converted  permanently  to 
cities  and  towns,  highways  and  byways,  and 
farms  and  orchards.  The  intensity  or  nature  of 
many  land  use  practices  has  contributed  to 
declines  in  forest,  rangeland,  aquatic,  and 
riparian  ecosystem  health  and  integrity  and  their 
associated  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  species,  as 
documented  in  the  ICBEMP  science  documents 
and  Draft  EISs.  Some  human  uses  and  values  of 
these  natural  resources  have  come  to  be  at  risk 
as  a  result,  with  some  rural  communities 
experiencing  a  decline  in  amount  and 
predictability  of  products  and  services  from 
public  lands. 


Social  and 
Economic  Effects 
of  the  Draft  EIS 
Alternatives  on 
Communities 


Acknowledging  that  interior  Columbia  Basin 
communities  are  always  changing,  the  Draft 
EIS  alternatives  can  be  evaluated  to  describe 
the  possible  additional  impacts  to  them  from 


implementation  of  ICBEMP  management 
direction.  Themes  of  the  seven  alternatives,  as 
described  in  the  Draft  EISs,  are  as  follows. 
Details  of  the  objectives  and  standards  for  the 
alternatives  may  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of  the 
Draft  EISs. 


Draft  EIS  Alternatives 


Alternative  1  ~  Continues  management 
specified  under  existing  Forest  Service  or  BLM 
land  use  plans.  Includes  direction  from  31 
national  forest  plans  and  44  BLM  plans. 

Alternative  2  -  Applies  recent  interim  direction 
(PACFISH,  INFISH,  and  Eastside  screens)  as  the 
long-term  strategy  for  project  area  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM.  All 
other  direction  from  existing  plans  would 
continue.  Direction  in  Alternative  1  would  apply 
to  areas  not  covered  by  interim  direction. 

Alternative  3  ~  Updates  existing  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  plans  in  response  to  changing 
conditions.  Minimizes  changes  to  local  plans, 
relying  on  local  public  needs  and  desires. 
Each  National  Forest  or  BLM  unit  would 
emphasize  local  public  input  to  determine  a 
desired  mix  of  uses,  services,  and  restoration 
and  management  actions  consistent  with 
ecosystem  principles. 

Alternative  4  ~  Aggressively  restores  ecosystem 
health  through  active  management.    The 
alternative  focuses  on  short-term  vegetation 
management  to  improve  the  likelihood  of  moving 
towards  or  maintaining  ecosystem  processes 
that  function  properly  in  the  long  term. 
Vegetation  management  is  designed  to  reduce 
risks  to  property,  products,  and  economic  and 
social  opportunities  that  can  result  from  large 
epidemic  disturbance  events. 

Alternative  5  ~  Emphasizes  production  of 
goods  and  services  consistent  with  ecosystem 
management  principles.  Areas  are  targeted  for 
specific  uses  based  on  biological  capability  and 
economic  efficiency;  other  uses  may  occur  but 
conflicts  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
priority  use. 

Alternative  6  ~  Emphasizes  an  adaptive 
management  approach  to  restore  and  maintain 
ecosystems  while  providing  for  social  and 
economic  needs.  Takes  a  slower,  more 
cautious  approach  than  other  alternatives. 
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Management  strategies  would  be  adjusted 
based  on  information  gained  from  continued 
research  and  monitoring  of  ecological,  social, 
and  economic  conditions. 

Alternative  7  ~  Emphasizes  reducing  risks  to 
ecological  integrity  and  species  viability  by 
establishing  a  system  of  reserves  on  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM. 
Reserves  were  delineated  to  include  each  of  the 
representative  vegetation  types  and  are  large 
enough  to  contain  the  most  likely  disturbance 
events.  Management  activities  are  limited 
within  reserves  and  are  similar  to  that  of 
Alternative  3  outside  reserves. 


Assumptions 


A  number  of  assumptions  about  the  ICBEMP 
Draft  EISs  are  helpful  to  the  discussion  of 
effects  or  impacts  on  communities: 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  address  only  the 
management  of  the  Forest  Service-  or  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  interior  Columbia 
Basin.   Management  direction  does  not 
apply  to  private,  State,  or  other  Federal 
lands,  although  such  lands  may  be 
indirectly  affected. 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  are  not  site-specific. 
The  EISs  and  Record  of  Decision  (ROD) 
(after  the  Final  EIS)  will  provide  standards, 
which  are  requirements  for  future  actions. 
Site-specific  Environmental  Assessments 
and  EISs  will  be  completed  under  the 
direction  of  the  appropriate  Forest  Plans 
(Forest  Service)  and  Resource  Management 
Plans  (BLM). 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  do  not  specify 
natural  resource  targets  or  outputs,  such 
as  timber  board  feet,  animal  unit  months  to 
be  grazed,  or  recreation  visitor  days.  Any 
changes  to  natural  resource  output  levels 
would  be  decided  through  revision  of  Forest 
Plans  (Forest  Service)  and  Resource 
Management  Plans  (BLM),  including  local 
public  involvement,  at  some  later  date. 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  generally  do  not  set 
new  land  allocations,  except  in  Alternative  7. 
The  need  for  any  new  allocations  would  be 
decided  through  revision  of  Forest  Plans 
(Forest  Service)  and  Resource  Management 
Plans  (BLM),  including  local  public 
involvement,  at  some  later  date. 


♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  do  not  make 
predictions  about  private  company  or 
corporation  business  decisions  such  as 
opening,  maintaining,  or  closing  plants  or 
operations  in  any  particular  community. 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  do  not  make  any 
projections  about  what  other  Federal 
agencies  (including  the  legislative  and 
judiciary  branches  of  Government)  may 
impose  in  the  project  area. 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  will  not  change 
populations  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 
Population  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future.  Urban  and  suburban  areas  will 
grow  faster  than  rural  areas,  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

♦  The  ICBEMP  Draft  EISs  will  not  change  the 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  which  will 
continue  to  increase. 


Methodology 

Community  Categories 

Every  community  is,  of  course,  unique.  Each 
one  has  its  own  identity  and  history.   It  is  not 
the  ability  of  this  or  any  other  analysis  to 
predict  the  potential  effects  or  impacts  on  every 
one  of  the  more  than  500  communities  in  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin. 


For  this  effects  analysis,  Part  1  of  this  report 
was  used  to  derive  explanatory  typologies  or 
categories.  The  effects  analysis  also  relies  on 
the  Draft  EISs  and  the  ICBEMP  Assessment  of 
Ecosystem  Components,  Volume  IV  (Quigley  and 
Arbelbide  1997),  and  the  Evaluation  of  EIS 
Alternatives  by  the  Science  Integration  Team 
(Quigley,  Lee,  and  Arbelbide  1997),  and  other 
sources  as  noted. 

Community  categories  include  economically 
"specialized"  communities  that  have  been 
identified  as  having  a  greater  than  average 
emphasis  on  one  or  more  economic  sectors. 
Part  1  of  this  document,  Economic  and  Social 
Characteristics  ofCommimiti.es  in  the  Interior 
Columbia  Basin,  presented  12  industry 
categories  (see  Table  1-1  on  page  18), 
condensed  from  22  categories  measured  by 
Harris  (1996).  The  industry  specializations  that 
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were  selected  for  this  effects  analysis  include 
the  economic  sectors  of: 

♦  mining, 

♦  agriculture  (grazing), 

♦  wood  products  manufacturing  (timber) ,  and 

♦  Federal  Government  (Forest  Service  and  BLM). 

Recreation  is  discussed  separately  in  this 
report,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  out 
eath  community  that  is  dependent  on  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  recreation. 

This  analysis  also  addresses  cumulative 
impacts  of  the  Draft  EIS  alternatives  on 
communities.   Many  of  the  communities  are 
specialized  in  more  than  one  industry,  so  the 
potential  effects  on  several  industries  are 
described.   For  the  most  part  the  effects  are 
simply  additive.   In  some  cases,  however, 
positive  effects  in  one  industry  can  help  offset 
negative  effects  in  another  industry.   Finally, 
the  analysis  addresses  the  effects  of 
alternatives  on  other  types  of  communities. 

A  complete  list  of  project  area  communities  and 
their  category  types  can  be  found  on  Table  1-2  in 
Part  1  of  this  document.  As  noted  there,  the  set  of 
543  communities  does  not  include  all  communities 
in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  because  of 
limitations  in  the  data  available.  Table  1-3  on  page 
49  presents  employment  specialization  for  all  12 
industry  categories  discussed  in  Part  1 .  Tables  2-7 
through  2-10,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  present  the 
communities  included  in  the  industry 
specializations  that  were  selected  for  this  effects 
analysis,  by  economic  sector. 

Estimating  Effects  on 
Communities 

Estimating  specific  effects  for  every  community 
in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  is  not 
practicable.  Both  Draft  EISs  used  a  broad- 
scale  approach  that  focused  analysis  on  various 
clusters  or  groups  of  subbasins  containing 
numerous  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
administrative  units,  counties,  and  communities. 
As  stated  in  the  Draft  EISs  (page  4-166):  "An 
implication  of  this  'broad-scale'  approach  is 
that  neither  the  activities  nor  outcomes 
expected  to  result  from  the  activities  can  be 
'placed'  in  or  near  a  particular  county  or 
community.  This  means  that  local  effects  on 
human  uses  cannot  be  evaluated."  However,  a 
discussion  about  the  relative  differences  among 


the  alternatives  and  their  likely  impact  on 
communities  can  be  made. 

The  following  general  discussion  uses  several 
analysis  methods  as  described  in  Part  1  of  this 
report,  in  addition  to  the  methods  and 
information  discussed  in  the  Draft  EISs.   For 
example,  separation  of  "isolated"  and  "not- 
isolated"  communities  showing  possible  effects 
on  each  category  was  felt  to  be  important  for 
this  analysis. 

Possible  impacts  of  implementing  each  Draft  EIS 
alternative  on  categories  of  communities  are 
identified  first.  A  positive  or  negative  effect  would 
be  the  same  on  a  community  regardless  of  its 
designation  as  isolated  or  not-isolated.  However, 
the  effect  on  a  community  may  be  different  in 
magnitude  and  duration  depending  on  the  degree 
of  isolation  and  the  prominence  of  the  specialized 
industry.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of 
differences  are  then  described  generally  for  the 
isolated  and  not-isolated  communities  in  each 
economic  specialization  group. 

Alternative  2  is  presumed  to  represent  the 
"current"  situation  in  the  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  alternatives.  The  agencies  are  still, 
however,  in  the  early  stages  of  implementing  the 
direction  of  Alternative  2.  So  in  the  effects 
discussion,  Alternative  2  is  sometimes 
characterized  as  "no  change"  from  the  current 
situation,  and  sometimes  the  characterization 
indicates  additional  changes  could  occur. 

Effects  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

Changes  in  outputs  and  commodities  that  may 
affect  communities  have  to  be  considered  in 
general  trends,  not  specific  locations.  Several 
socio-economic  effects  or  impacts  can  be 
considered  to  be  common  to  all  alternatives: 

♦  Private  lands  would  not  be  affected  directly 
by  any  of  the  alternatives.  There  may  be 
heavier  use  of  private  lands  for  some 
activities  if  access  to  Federal  land  is 
restricted  or  if  there  are  major  changes  in 
the  activities  or  timing  of  implementation. 
There  should  be  less  risk  from 
uncharacteristic  wildfire  or  noxious  weed 
infestations,  depending  on  the  alternative. 
All  these  effects  would  be  indirect.  The 
management  direction  of  the  ICBEMP  Draft 
EISs  applies  only  to  the  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands. 
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♦  Formal  consultation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  would  continue  under  all 
alternatives,  especially  consultation  related 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Consultation 
and  advice  would  be  provided  by  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  enforcing 
various  laws  and  regulations  such  as  those 
dealing  with  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  acts 
and  State  hunting  and  fishing  regulations. 

♦  American  Indian  treaties  and  agreements 
would  remain  intact  under  all  alternatives. 
Consultation  with  the  tribes  would  continue 
to  be  required  and  likely  be  expanded  as  a 
result  of  increased  collaboration  opportunities. 

♦  American  Indian  access  to  Federal  lands, 
by  law  and  treaty,  is  maintained  under 
all  alternatives. 


Effects  of  the  Alternatives 
on  Communities 

Mining  Specialized  Communities 

Background  -  There  are  49  identified 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
that  have  an  economic  specialization  in  mining 
(see  the  Specialized  Communities:  Mining  Map 
on  page  77  and  Table  2-7  at  the  end  of  this 
section).  This  includes  19  geographically 
isolated  mining  towns  and  30  not-isolated 
mining  towns.   For  metallic  minerals  and 
phosphate  mining  in  the  interior  Columbia 
Basin,  activity  is  minor  in  terms  of  total  acres 
used  for  mining  but  great  in  the  national  and 
international  commodity  markets.  For 
example,  in  1993  mineral  production  for  all 
lands  within  the  Basin  accounted  for  12 
percent  of  U.S.  phosphate  production;  1 1 
percent  of  the  national  production  of  gold;  and 
30  percent  of  the  domestic  production  of  silver 
(Haynes  and  Home  1997).  Aggregate  mining, 
mostly  gravel  and  rock,  is  available  at 
numerous  locations  throughout  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  These  statistics  include 
production  on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

Although  mining  is  important  to  jobs,  income, 
and  infrastructure  (paved  roads,  highways,  and 
other  aggregate -based  construction)  in  some 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin, 
when  compared  with  a  large,  diverse,  and 
growing  economy  it  represents  only  a  minor 


share  of  the  gross  State  product.  The 
distribution  of  activities  relating  to  mineral 
exploration  and  development  depend  on  the 
locations  of  the  deposits  and  the  amount  of 
minerals  present  (see  the  Eastside  Draft  EIS, 
Appendix  2-3). 

Most  of  the  mining  activity  has,  in  the  past  and 
present,  occurred  in  the  upper  Columbia  River 
Basin,  especially  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  There  are 
many  examples  of  "boom  and  bust"  mining 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  that 
developed  quickly  (boomed)  then  declined 
(busted)  when  the  mineral  deposit  was 
exhausted  or  too  expensive  to  further  develop. 
Florence,  Idaho  is  an  example  of  a  gold  and  silver 
mining  district  that  was  very  active  in  the  early 
1860s,  then  collapsed  within  the  same  decade 
when  the  easily  found  minerals  ran  out. 
However,  investment  in  mining  claims  still 
remains  high  in  the  area. 

Whether  mining  activity  will  occur  in  the  future 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors  including  the 
minerals  present  and  their  grade,  global  prices, 
technology,  and  access.  Most  of  these  factors 
would  not  be  affected  by  BLM  or  Forest  Service 
policy  or  regulation.   Many  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies  have  laws  and  regulations 
that  apply  to  mining  operations. 

Overall  Effects  on  Mining  Activities  by 
Alternative  ~  Although  outputs  resulting  from 
exploration  and  development  of  minerals  and 
energy  resources  were  not  estimated  in  the 
EISs,  changes  in  management  direction  that 
may  hinder,  exclude,  or  increase  costs  of 
exploration  and  development  on  public  lands 
are  identified.  This  could  increase  demand  for 
minerals  access  on  private  lands. 

Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  do  not  change 
management  direction  for  mining  from  current 
direction  established  under  Alternative  2. 
However,  aquatic  and  riparian  protection  under 
Alternative  2  has  had  and  continues  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  costs  of  operation  by  limiting 
the  location  or  requiring  relocation  of  mining 
operations  and  facilities.  The  same  effects  of 
management  direction  would  be  associated 
with  Alternatives  3  through  6.  These  aquatic 
conservation  strategies  generally  were  not 
included  in  Alternative  1 . 

Aquatic  standards  in  Alternative  7  would  affect 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  toxic  chemicals 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  spills  to  an  insignificant 
level.  There  also  would  be  total  prohibition  of 
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toxic  chemicals  in  watersheds  with  federally 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  species  under 
Alternative  7.  This  restriction  could  eliminate 
many  existing  mining  operations  in  large 
portions  of  the  project  area. 

Alternatives  2  through  7  also  would  project 
decreases  in  road  density  or  prohibition  of  new 
roads  in  riparian  areas,  resulting  in  less  access 
and  increased  costs  of  exploration  and 
development  of  mineral  and  energy  resources 
than  has  previously  been  allowed  under  the 
management  direction  of  Alternative  1 .  The 
reserve  system  under  Alternative  7  would  result 
in  a  defacto  withdrawal  of  land  in  reserves  from 
entry  and  operation  under  the  1872  Mining 
Law  and  mineral  leasing  laws.  See  the  Draft 
EISs,  Chapters  3  and  4,  for  more  discussion. 

Alternative  1  would  result  in  positive  effects  on 
the  mining  industry  because  of  fewer 
restrictions  on  mining  exploration  and 
development  activities.  Alternative  5  would 
apply  exploration  and  development  restrictions 
for  riparian  conservation  areas  to  a  smaller 
geographic  area  than  other  alternatives,  and  so 
would  also  result  in  an  overall  positive  effect  on 
the  mining  industry.  The  restrictions  on  access 
and  use  of  toxic  chemicals  in  mining  processes 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  mining  activity  on 
Federal  lands  under  Alternative  7. 

Overall  Socio-economic  Effects  on  Mining 
Specialized  Communities  by  Alternative  ~ 

Table  2- 1  and  the  following  discussion  highlight 
the  general  socio-economic  effects  that  mining 
specialized  communities  may  experience  under 
implementation  of  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Overall,  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  6  show  no 
projected  changes  in  socio-economic  effects 
over  present  conditions,  although  there  may 
be  higher  costs  for  operations.  Alternatives  1 
and  5  indicate  some  positive  effects  to  mining 
specialized  communities  through  greater 


access  to  Federal  lands  and  the  possibility  of 
reducing  costs  for  mineral  exploration  and 
development.  Alternative  7  would  be  the  most 
restrictive  to  mining  development  and 
therefore  negative  in  socio-economic  effects  on 
mining  specialized  communities. 

Communities  such  as  Mullan,  Challis,  and 
Wallace,  Idaho  along  with  Republic, 
Washington,  and  Jordan  Valley,  Oregon,  are 
isolated  and  have  high  industry  specialization 
indices  in  mining.  Such  communities  could 
experience  large-scale  negative  effects  under 
Alternative  7.  The  ability  of  these  communities 
to  diversify  into  other  economic  endeavors  is 
limited  by  their  relative  isolation.   Other 
isolated  communities  that  are  specialized  in 
mining  to  a  lesser  degree,  such  as  Riggins, 
Idaho,  could  also  experience  declines  but  these 
impacts  would  affect  few  individuals  because  of 
the  small  size  of  the  mining  industry.   Riggins 
and  Challis,  Idaho,  and  Omak,  Washington,  are 
located  in  or  near  reserves  or  watersheds  that 
contain  threatened  or  endangered  species. 
Mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  near  these 
communities  under  Alternative  7  would  be 
quite  restricted. 

Communities  that  are  not-isolated  and  highly 
specialized  in  mining,  such  as  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
may  experience  less  pronounced  effects  under 
Alternative  7.  The  impacts  could  be  major  to 
individuals  and  business  under  Alternative  7, 
but  there  are  more  opportunities  in  not-isolated 
communities  to  shift  employment,  reducing 
longer  term  impacts  on  the  communities. 

Agriculture  (Grazing) 
Specialized  Communities 

Background  ~  There  are  266  identified 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  that 
have  an  economic  specialization  in  agriculture 
(see  the  Specialized  Communities:  Agriculture  Map 


Table  2-1.     Socio -Economic  Effects  on  Mining  Specialized  Communities 


Projected  Trend  of  Socio-Economic  Effects 

Alt.  1     Alt.  21      Alt.  3        Alt.  4        Alt.  5        Alt.  6        Alt.7 


Effects  on  Mining 
Specialized  Communities 


NC 


NC 


NC 


NC 


1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change;  NC  no  change 
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on  page  75  and  Table  2-8  at  the  end  of  this 
section).  Eighty-six  of  these  communities  have 
been  classified  as  isolated;  the  remaining  180  are 
considered  not-isolated.  The  agriculture 
industry  includes  both  crop  and  livestock 
production.  Many  of  these  communities  have 
strong  grazing  components  with  some,  but  not 
all,  linked  to  Federal  land  grazing  permits.  The 
States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  have  a  total  of  14,064 
Federal  grazing  permits  issued  in  1994  (these 
data  cover  the  entire  States,  not  just  that  portion 
of  the  State  in  the  project  area).  The  dependency 
of  the  livestock  industry  on  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  forage  averages  seven  percent  of  the  total 
forage  in  the  ICBEMP  project  area  [Hayn.es  and 
Home  1 997,  Table  6. 14).  It  is  important  to 
recognize  this  component  of  the  agriculture 
specialized  towns.  This  analysis  further 
describes  the  agriculture  communities  identified 
in  Part  1  of  this  report  by  adding  the  portion  of 
total  livestock  forage  requirements  gained  from 
Federal  land  (Frewing-Runyon  1995).  This 
information  is  displayed  in  Table  2-8  at  the  end  of 
this  report.  Since  the  percent  of  Federal  forage 
is  estimated  at  the  county,  not  community,  level, 
some  of  the  communities  in  Table  2-8  may  not 
be  associated  with  Federal  forage  use  but  lie 
within  a  county  that  has  a  significant  association 
with  Federal  land  forage. 

Overall  Effects  on  Grazing  Activities  by 
Alternative  -  The  effects  of  the  alternatives 
discussed  here  apply  only  to  those  communities 
that  are  associated  with  Federal  land  grazing, 
and  not  to  all  of  the  communities  in  the 
agriculture  specialization  group. 

Estimates  were  made  of  the  livestock  animal 
unit  month  (AUM)  production  for  each  of  the 
alternatives  in  the  Draft  EISs  based  on  the 
expected  effects  of  implementing  the  objectives, 
standards,  and  land  use  priorities.  The  Draft 


EISs  also  identified  levels  of  "uncertainty"  in 
achieving  the  estimates  of  production  for 
Alternatives  3  through  7.  Improving  ecological 
conditions  on  rangelands  depends  on  operating 
systems  and  improvements.  The  new  operating 
standards  in  these  alternatives  could  affect  the 
cost  structure  of  private  livestock  operations 
and  their  level  of  production.  This  discussion 
of  uncertainty  is  in  comparison  to  continuation 
of  current  practices. 

For  additional  discussion  on  the  predictability 
and  sustainability  of  livestock  production,  see 
the  Draft  EISs,  Chapter  4.  Chapter  4  also 
addresses  long-  and  short-term  predictability  of 
outcomes  in  general.  Many  of  the  new  operating 
standards  and  management  direction  found  in 
Alternatives  3  through  7  are  designed  to  improve 
long-term  predictabilty.  Future  increases  in 
forage  availability  from  investments  in  range 
condition  were  not  estimated.  See  the  Draft 
EISs,  Chapters  3  and  4,  for  additional 
discussions  of  the  alternatives  and  their  effects. 

Changes  in  livestock  AUM  availability  are 
projected  only  for  Alternatives  5  and  7. 
Alternative  5  would  result  in  an  eight  percent 
increase  over  Alternative  2  because  of  the 
livestock  priority  areas  and  the  emphasis  of 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Alternative  7 
would  decrease  available  forage  from  Federal 
lands  by  44  percent  due  to  the  establishment  of 
large-scale  reserves  where  livestock  grazing  is 
excluded.  The  effect  on  employment  is  likely  to 
be  larger  if  the  total  ranch  operation  uses  base 
property  and  other  properties  to  grow  forage  for 
use  during  periods  when  the  livestock  is  not  on 
Federal  lands. 

Overall  Socio-Economic  Effects  on 
Agriculture  (Grazing)  Specialized 
Communities  by  Alternative  ~  Table  2-2  and 
the  following  discussion  highlight  the  general 


Table  2-2.   Socio-Economic  Effects  on  Agriculture  (Grazing)  Specialized 
Communities. 


Alt.  1 


Alt.  21 


Alt.  3 


Alt.  4         Alt.  5         Alt.  6 


Alt.7 


Effects  on  Agriculture        NC  (+)2       NC  (NC)2       NC  (-)2        NC  (-)2        +  (-)2        NC  (-)2  -  (-) 

(Grazing)  Specialized 

Communities 


1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

2  Addition  of  'Uncertainty'  Variable. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change;  NC  no  change 
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socio-economic  effects  that  grazing  specialized 
communities  may  experience  under 
implementation  of  each  of  the  alternatives.  The 
first  entry  in  the  table  identifies  the  estimated 
change  in  production  levels  for  each 
alternative.  The  second  entry  qualifies  these 
estimated  changes  with  uncertainty.  The 
ranking  of  the  alternatives  from  most  certain  to 
least  certain  in  terms  of  achieving  the 
estimated  production  levels  is  1,2,  5,  3,  7,  6, 
and  4.  This  ranking  is  based  on  the  short-term 
ability  of  livestock  operators  to  implement  the 
new  standards  and  management  activities. 

Alternatives  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  presume  no 
projected  changes  in  socio-economic  effects 
over  present  conditions  without  taking  into 
account  the  uncertainty  that  may  be  associated 
with  changes  in  management  direction.  Adding 
uncertainty  to  these  estimates  changes  the 
ranking  of  Alternative  1  to  positive  (because 
Alternative  1  is  management  direction  that 
already  has  been  experienced)  and  changes 
Alternatives  3,  4  and  6  to  negative.  Alternative 
5  indicates  some  positive  effects  to  agriculture 
(grazing)  specialized  communities  through 
greater  access  to  Federal  lands  and  the 
possibility  of  reducing  costs  for  livestock 
grazing,  but  in  the  short-term,  the  added 
uncertainty  could  result  in  negative  effects. 
Alternative  7  would  be  the  most  restrictive  to 
livestock  grazing  and  therefore  negative  in 
socio-economic  effects. 

Many  isolated  communities  with  specialization 
in  agriculture  are  located  in  counties  where  a 
large  portion  of  livestock  forage  is  from  Federal 
land  grazing.  Such  towns  include  Paisley, 
Oregon,  with  a  very  high  agriculture 
specialization  and  a  county-wide  Federal 
livestock  forage  component  of  1 5  percent. 
Another  community  is  Mackay,  Idaho,  with  an 
agricultural  specialization  of  medium  but  with 
a  county-wide  Federal  livestock  forage 
component  of  36  percent.  Such  communities 
would  face  difficult  challenges  under 
Alternative  7  overall,  and  in  the  short-term 
they  also  could  experience  challenges  under 
Alternatives  3,  4,  5  and  6  as  they  adjust  to  the 
new  direction. 

The  short-term  effects  of  Alternatives  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  and  the  longer-term  effects  of 
Alternative  7,  on  not-isolated  agriculture 
specialized  towns  with  large  Federal  livestock 
forage  components — such  as  Adrian,  Oregon 
(18  percent),  and  Marsing,  Idaho  (23  percent) — 


would  be  less  than  those  found  in  the  isolated 
communities.  Such  communities  may  have 
more  diverse  economic  options  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  other  nearby  towns 
or  cities.  However,  the  impacts  on  affected 
individuals  and  businesses  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  isolated  communities. 

Wood  Products  Manufacturing 
(Timber)  Specialized 
Communities 

Background  ~  There  are  137  identified 
communities  in  the  Basin  that  have  an 
economic  specialization  in  logging  and  wood 
products  manufacturing  (see  the  Specialized 
Communities:  Wood  Products  Manufacturing 
Map  on  page  75  and  Table  2-9  at  the  end  of 
this  section).  Sixty- four  of  these  communities 
are  classified  as  geographically  isolated;  the 
remaining  73  are  identified  as  not-isolated. 
Trees  harvested  from  Federal  lands  amount  to 
approximately  46  percent  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin's  total  harvest,  which  in  turn 
makes  up  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
national  harvest. 

Timber  harvest  and  wood  products 
manufacturing  have  been  an  important  part  of 
the  Basin's  economy  since  the  late  1800s.  This 
industry  was  a  primary  reason  why  many 
towns  were  established  and  why  they  continue 
to  exist  today.  Timber  harvesting  on  Federal 
lands  has  been  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  throughout  most  of  the  project  area. 
Not  only  is  the  supply  of  timber  important  to 
wood  products  industries,  but  also  the  sales  of 
Federal  timber  have  provided  revenues  to 
counties  and  schools,  especially  under  the 
Payments  to  States  Act  (25  percent  fund). 

Overall  Effects  on  Timber  Activities  by 
Alternative  ~  Timber  projection  levels  in  the 
Eastside  and  UCRB  Draft  EISs  were  combined 
into  a  basin-wide  average  to  use  in  this  report. 
In  the  Draft  EISs  estimates  for  timber  production 
levels  were  projected  by  alternative  based  on  a 
simulation  of  disturbance  processes  (such  as 
fire,  vegetation  management,  or  insect 
epidemics) .  Estimates  of  production  levels  were 
developed  from  the  acres  that  would  be  treated 
through  timber  harvest  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  alternatives.  This  method  of  timber 
harvest  determination  is  very  different  from 
standard  timber  harvest  scheduling  systems. 
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The  Draft  EISs  (Chapter  4,  page  172)  also 
identify  levels  of  "uncertainty"  in  achieving  the 
timber  volume  estimates  due  to  changes  in  log 
grades  and  harvest  efficiency.  Alternatives  3, 
4,  6,  and  the  non-timber  priority  areas  in 
Alternative  5  emphasize  restoration  of  desirable 
stand  structures.  As  a  result,  these 
alternatives  would  generally  harvest  smaller 
diameter  trees  and  produce  less  volume  per 
acre.  Alternative  7  would  have  similar  results 
with  restrictions  on  the  removal  of  large  trees. 
Both  log  size  and  volume  per  acre  removed  are 
critical  to  the  profitability  of  harvest  operations 
and  lumber  manufacturing.  Average  diameter 
of  trees  removed  has  been  shown  to  be 
especially  important  to  the  financial  feasibility 
of  a  timber  sale.  The  types  of  silvicultural 
prescriptions  appropriate  for  achieving  the 
restoration  objectives  of  Alternative  3,  4,  6,  and 
especially  7,  would  have  a  higher  risk  of  being 
unprofitable  than  Alternatives  1  and  2,  because 
the  fundamental  intent  underlying  the  harvest 
of  timber  is  different.  Alternative  5  would  lie 
somewhere  in  between.  An  unprofitable 
(unsold)  timber  sale  would  either  delay  the 
accomplishment  of  restoration  objectives 
awaiting  better  markets  or  shift  the  restoration 
work  from  a  timber  sale  to  a  service  contract. 

Refined  estimates  of  timber  supply  and 
sustainability  will  need  to  be  completed  by 
individual  national  forests  and  BLM  districts  to 
meet  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  to 
identify  timber  sale  profitability  at  the  project 
level.   Until  that  time,  these  initial  projections 
provide  estimates  of  the  relative  differences 
among  the  alternatives. 

In  the  past,  consideration  of  other  suppliers  of 
timber  was  an  important  factor  in  determining 
how  the  total  supply  in  a  given  area  may  be 
affected  by  changes  in  supply  from  one 
ownership.   Increases  in  haul  distances  have 
complicated  this  factor.  The  increased  haul 
distances  also  reduce  the  differences  in  log 


supplies  between  areas,  making  the  use  of  the 
broad-scale  alternative  projections  useful 
throughout  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 

Basin-wide,  Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  and  5  show 
positive  changes  in  timber  supply  over  present 
trends.  Alternative  1  would  be  approximately  70 
percent  higher  than  Alternative  2,  and 
Alternative  5  would  be  approximately  40  percent 
higher.  Alternatives  3  and  4  would  show 
increases  of  less  than  15  percent.  Alternatives  6 
and  7  indicate  negative  impacts  (due  to  declines 
in  timber  supplies)  compared  to  Alternative  2, 
with  reductions  of  aproximately  20  percent  and 
50  percent  respectively. 

Overall  Socio-Economic  Effects  on  Timber 
Specialized  Communities  by  Alternative  ~ 

Table  2-3  and  the  following  discussion  highlight 
the  general  socio-economic  effects  that  timber 
specialized  communities  may  experience  under 
implementation  of  each  of  the  alternatives.  The 
first  entry  in  the  table  identifies  the  estimated 
changes  in  production  levels  for  each 
alternative.  The  second  entry  qualifies  these 
estimated  changes  with  the  timber  sale 
profitability  uncertainty  described  above. 

Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  and  5  would  generally 
result  in  positive  socio-economic  effects  on 
communities  over  Alternative  2  trends. 
Isolated  timber  specialized  communities  include 
Pierce,  Idaho;  Darby,  Montana;  and  Northport, 
Washington.  These  towns  could  be  positively 
affected  by  the  implementation  of  Alternatives 
1,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  inclusion  of  uncertainty  in 
these  estimates  results  in  possible  negative 
effects  on  the  timber  specialized  communities 
under  Alternative  3  and  4,  and  in  no  change 
under  Alternative  5.  The  degree  that 
communities  would  realize  any  upward  trend  in 
wood  products  manufacturing  under  these 
alternatives  also  depends  on  how  well  they 
have  survived  the  recent  declines  in  timber 
supplies.  Communities  such  Joseph  and 


Table  2-3.    Socio-Economic  Effects  on  Timber  Specialized  Communities 


Alt.  1 


Alt.  21 


Alt.  3 


Alt.  4 


Alt.  5 


Alt.  6 


Effects  on  Timber  +  (+)2 

Specialized  Communities 


NC  (NC)2 


+  (-)2 


+  H2 


+  (NC)2        -  (-)2 


Alt.  7 


-H2 


1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

2  Addition  of  'Uncertainty'  Variable. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change;  NC  no  change 
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Hines,  Oregon,  have  already  lost  some  of  their 
wood  products  manufacturing  facilities. 
Isolated  timber  specialized  towns  could  face 
continued  socio-economic  hardships  under 
Alternatives  6  and  7,  and  under  Alternatives  3 
and  4  with  unprofitable  timber  sales. 
Communities  with  mills  that  are  already 
designed  to  deal  with  smaller  diameter  material 
may  have  an  advantage.  Some  of  the  impacts 
of  the  loss  of  Federal  log  supply  may  be  offset 
by  increased  supplies  from  other  ownerships, 
but  this  would  be  only  a  short-term  effect. 

In  not-isolated  timber  specialized  communities, 
such  as  North  Powder,  Oregon,  individuals  and 
businesses  in  logging  and  wood  products 
manufacturing  could  be  affected  in  similar 
ways  to  isolated  communities.  However,  some 
of  these  individuals  and  communities  may  have 
more  diverse  economic  options  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  other  nearby  towns 
or  cities. 

Federal  Government  (BLM/ 
Forest  Service)  Specialized 

Communities 

Background  ~  There  are  133  identified 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
that  have  an  economic  specialization  in  Federal 
Government  employment.  Sixty  of  these 
communities  are  categorized  as  isolated,  while 
the  remaining  73  are  not-isolated.   (See  the 
Specialized  Communities:  Federal  Government 
Map  on  page  78  and  Table  2-10  at  the  end  of 
this  section.)  Federal  Government  employment 
could  be  with  a  variety  of  military  or  non- 
military  agencies.  Among  the  133  Government 
specialized  communities,  52  isolated  towns 
have  BLM  and/or  Forest  Service  offices. 

One  way  in  which  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
affect  communities  is  through  employment  of  staff 
and  contractors  to  manage  Federal  lands.  In 
1995,  the  Forest  Service  employed  just  over  8,000 
employees  (approximately  63  percent  permanent 
and  37  percent  temporary)  and  the  BLM  employed 
another  900  employees  (approximately  82  percent 
permanent  and  28  percent  temporary)  within  the 
project  area.  Most  of  these  employees  are  located 
in  smaller  communities  scattered  across  the 
interior  Columbia  Basin.  Federal  employment  in 
the  two  agencies  can  be  very  significant  to  local 
communities — for  example,  268  jobs  in  Prineville, 
Oregon  (a  not-isolated  community),  or  217  jobs  in 
Salmon,  Idaho  (an  isolated  community). 


Historically,  these  offices  have  provided 
relatively  stable  permanent  jobs  as  well  as 
many  seasonal  jobs.  Forest  Service  national 
forest  headquarters  and  ranger  stations  have 
been  located  in  small,  isolated  communities  in 
or  near  National  Forest  System  land  since  the 
1910s.  BLM  district  and  resource  area  offices 
have  tended  to  be  in  less  isolated  communities, 
but  still  near  BLM-administered  lands.  Many 
people  from  nearby  communities  have  used 
temporary,  seasonal  employment  (such  as 
during  fire  seasons)  to  add  to  their  yearly 
income  and,  in  some  cases,  to  gain  entry  into 
Federal  employment. 

As  the  mission  of  the  two  agencies  has  grown,  so 
have  the  number  of  offices,  employees,  and 
specialists  necessary  to  administer  the  programs. 
These  jobs  provide  social  and  economic 
benefits,  since  Federal  employees  generally 
have  stable  wages  and  can  be  among  the  better 
paid  residents  of  small  to  mid  sized 
communities.  These  employees  also  serve  as 
useful  human  resources  to  communities. 
Agency  employees,  who  often  are  specialists  in 
their  fields,  have  contributed  to  local 
communities,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
providing  needed  skills  for  planning, 
engineering,  design,  and  communications. 

In  recent  years,  several  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
offices  have  been  combined  or  eliminated, 
leaving  some  communities  with  a  smaller 
number  of  Federal  employees  or  none  at  all. 

Overall  Effects  on  Federal  (BLM/Forest 
Service)  Activities  by  Alternative  ~  Since 
most  BLM  and  Forest  Service  employment  in 
the  interior  Columbia  Basin  is  driven  by  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  resource  management 
programs,  it  is  expected  that  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  these  programs  would  also  affect 
the  number  of  employees,  and  in  some  cases 
the  location  of  offices.  The  following  analysis  is 
summarized  from  the  Economics  chapter  of  the 
ICBEMP  Evaluation  of  Alternatives  (Haynes, 
Home,  and  Reyna  1997)  and  from  estimates  of 
implementation  costs  found  in  Table  4-65  in 
Chapter  4  of  each  Draft  EIS. 

Alternatives  3  through  6  project  a  needed 
increase  in  the  implementation  budgets  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM.  Thus,  assuming 
funding  is  provided,  these  alternatives  would 
retain  or  increase  employment  in  offices 
throughout  the  interior  Columbia  Basin.  Only 
Alternative  7  could  result  in  reduction  in 
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staffing  and  then  only  in  some  offices  because 
the  passive  management  direction  associated 
with  the  reserves  (approximately  42  percent  of 
Forest  Service-  or  BLM-administered  lands 
would  be  in  reserves)  would  not  require  much 
management  from  Forest  Service  or  BLM  staffs. 

Additional  Federal  programs  or  actions  that  the 
two  agencies  would  undertake  would  include 
watershed  restoration,  watershed  analysis, 
subbasin  reviews,  road  maintenance, 
prescribed  fires,  and  other  management 
actions.   Costs  for  these  actions  would  involve 
BLM  and  Forest  Service  employees,  and  in 
many  cases  contracts. 

Overall  Socio-Economic  Effects  on  Federal 
Government  (BLM/Forest  Service) 
Specialized  Communities  by  Alternative  ~ 

Table  2-4  and  the  following  discussion  highlight 
the  general  socio-economic  effects  that  BLM/ 
Forest  Service  communities  may  experience 
under  implementation  of  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Overall,  Alternative  2  shows  no  projected 
change  in  socio-economic  effects  over  present 
conditions.  Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
indicate  some  positive  effects  on  employment 
for  BLM/Forest  Service  specialized 
communities  through  increased  resource 
management  programs  on  Federal  lands. 
Alternative  7  would  be  the  most  restrictive  to 
Federal  employment,  with  the  possibility  of 
reduced  budget  and  closing  of  offices,  and 
therefore  negative  in  socio-economic  effects. 
There  may  be  some  seasonal  employment  in  the 
nearby  communities,  both  isolated  and  not- 
isolated,  because  of  Federal  activities  required 
by  the  alternatives,  such  as  watershed 
restoration,  prescribed  burning,  and  pre- 
commercial  thinning. 


Recreation 

Background  ~  There  are  119  identified 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  that 
have  a  high  economic  specialization  in  services. 
Some  of  the  businesses  in  this  services 
economic  sector  depend  on  Federal  lands  for 
nearby  recreational  opportunities  (see  the 
Specialized  Communities:  Services  Map  on  page  79 
and  Table  1-3).  Publicly  owned  Federal  lands  in 
the  interior  Columbia  Basin  provide  very  large 
recreation  benefits  to  the  people  living  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  to  residents  in  the  other  states. 
However,  this  analysis  does  not  have  data  that 
indicate  which  communities  rely  on  Federal  BLM- 
and  Forest  Service-administered  lands  for 
recreation.  Thus,  the  following  analysis  is  more 
general  than  the  previous  discussions  and 
repeats  information  presented  in  Chapter  4  of  the 
Draft  EISs  for  recreation. 

Traditional  recreation  uses  on  Federal  lands 
include  hunting,  fishing,  driving  for  pleasure, 
camping,  hiking,  mountain  climbing,  horseback 
riding,  photography;  newer  recreational 
activities  include  mountain  biking,  river  rafting, 
snowmobiling,  and  even  wind  surfing  and  jet 
skiing.   In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
often  encouraged  families  to  stay  on  the  land 
through  the  long-term  leasing  of  summer  and 
winter  homes,  and  through  providing  for 
special-use  permits  for  recreational 
developments  on  Federal  land. 

Many  communities  have  been  able  to  gain  benefits 
from  the  attractions  on  Federal  lands,  as  travelers 
pass  through  their  towns.  Motels  and  hotels  now 
often  border  popular  resort  destinations,  and 
many  businesses  serve  the  vacationing  public.  A 
number  of  recreation-oriented  towns,  such  as 
Bend,  Oregon,  have  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
the  diversity  of  businesses  in  the  past  50  years. 
Tourism  dollars  contribute  greatly  to  many 
communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin. 


Table  2-4.    Socio-Economic  Effects  on  Federal  Government  (BLM/Forest 
Service)  Specialized  Communities. 


Effects  on  BLM/Forest  Service 
Specialized  Communities 


Projected  Trend  of  Socio-Economic  Effects 

Alt.  1     Alt.  21      Alt.  3        Alt.  4        Alt.  5        Alt.  6        Alt. 7 

+  NC  +  +  +  +  - 


1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change;  NC  no  change 
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Population  growth  will  be  the  dominant  factor 
affecting  recreation  uses  during  the  next  10 
years,  both  in  type  and  amount.   In  the  longer 
term,  demographic  changes  (especially  an  aging 
population)  will  become  increasingly  important. 

Overall  Effects  on  Recreation  Activities  by 
Alternative  -  The  Draft  EISs  predict  that 
impacts  of  management  direction  on  recreation 
across  the  interior  Columbia  Basin  would  be 
limited.  Future  recreation  use  on  Forest 
Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands,  in  type 
and  dollar  value,  was  predicted  based  on  the 
interaction  of  supply  (represented  by  the 
number  of  acres  in  each  Recreation 
Opportunity  Spectrum  [ROS]  class)  and 
demand  (human  population  growth  and 
demographic  change).  Very  little  change  in 
ROS  classes  would  be  expected  for  the  first 
decade,  and  change  thereafter  would  be 
modest.  More  information  on  ROS  can  be 
found  in  the  Draft  EISs  (see  Chapter  4). 

Alternatives  5  and  7  would  have  impacts  on 
recreation  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  Alternative  5  identifies  areas 
where  recreation  use  would  have  priority 
(mainly  in  areas  already  experiencing  heavy 
recreation  use).  Alternative  7  could  result  in 
the  most  change  in  recreation  opportunities 
because  it  would  limit  recreation  opportunities 
in  reserves  to  mostly  primitive  and  semi- 
primitive  types  of  use.  Current  uses  in  these 
areas  would  change  if  they  have  involved  roads 
and  use  of  motorized  equipment.  The 
approximately  42  percent  of  Forest  Service-  and 
BLM-administered  lands  included  in  reserves 
would  not  permit  most  developed  and  road- 
based  recreation.  Areas  already  designated  as 
wilderness  or  that  are  essentially  undeveloped 
would  experience  little  change  in  recreation 
opportunities  under  Alternative  7. 

In  contrast,  fewer  changes  and  effects  on 
recreation  are  expected  for  Alternatives  1  through 
6.  There  would  be  a  small  shift  (less  than  one 


percent)  in  Alternatives  1  and  5  from  primitive 
and  semi-primitive  class  uses  to  those  that  occur 
in  a  roaded  setting.  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
would  have  fewer  effects  than  Alternative  1 . 

Impacts  on  water -based  recreation  would  result 
from  Riparian  Conservation  Areas  (RCAs)  and 
restrictions  found  in  the  Draft  EIS  riparian 
management  standards  applying  to  recreation 
facilities  (See  Draft  EISs  Chapter  3,  Eastside  Draft 
EIS  Appendix  3-4,  and  UCRB  Appendix  G). 
Alternatives  2  and  7  would  have  the  most  strict 
(least  flexible)  approach  to  RCAs,  followed  by 
Alternatives  3,  4,  and  6.  Alternative  1  has  the 
most  flexible  approach  to  RCAs,  followed  by 
Alternative  5.  Potential  effects  of  RCAs  and  new 
road  management  standards  on  recreation  were 
not  modeled  or  predicted  at  this  scale  and  would 
be  more  reliably  assessed  through  local  planning. 

Overall  Socio-Economic  Effects  on 
Recreation  by  Alternative  ~  Table  2-5  and  the 
following  discussion  highlight  the  general  socio- 
economic effects  that  may  be  experienced  under 
implementation  of  each  of  the  alternatives. 

Overall,  Alternatives  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  show  no 
projected  changes  in  socio-economic  effects 
over  present  conditions.  Alternative  5  indicates 
some  positive  effects  in  recreation  priority  areas 
and  no  change  to  recreation  in  the  rest  of  the 
project  area.  Alternative  7  is  the  most 
restrictive  to  developed  types  of  recreation  in 
the  reserves  and  therefore  would  be  negative  in 
socio-economic  effects,  but  for  most  other 
forms  of  recreation  this  alternative  would  result 
in  no  change. 

While  the  community  economic  analysis  in  Part  I 
of  this  report  was  not  able  to  identify 
communities  where  there  is  recreation-related 
employment,  the  Draft  EISs  identified  several 
counties  where  recreation  and  tourism  play  a 
large  role  in  county  economics,  based  on  a 
national  study  (see  Draft  EISs,  Chapter  2,  and 
Map  2-28  in  the  UCRB  Draft  EIS).  These 


Table  2-5.   Socio-economic  Effects  on  Recreation 

Alt.  1           Alt.  21           Alt.  3           Alt.  4 

Alt.  5          Alt.  6 

Alt.7 

Effects  on  Recreation             NC              NC               NC               NC 

+  and  NC2         NC 

-  and  NC2 

1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

2  Effects  would  be  different  depending  on  location  within  the  project  area. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change; 

NC  no  change 
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recreation  counties  include:  Okanogan  and 
Chelan  counties  in  Washington;  Hood  River, 
Wasco,  and  Deschutes  counties  in  Oregon; 
Teton,  Camas,  Blaine,  Custer,  Lemhi,  Valley, 
Bonner,  Kootenai,  and  Benewah  counties  in 
Idaho;  and  Flathead  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
counties  in  Montana. 

It  is  expected  that  communities  within  the 
counties  listed  above  would  be  among  those 
most  affected  by  changes  in  recreation  on 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM-administered  lands. 
Alternative  5  contains  direction  on  primary  and 
secondary  priority  areas  for  forest  and 
rangeland  management.  Subbasins  where 
recreation  in  forests  is  a  primary  or  secondary 
priority  under  Alternative  5  include  several 
central  Idaho  subbasins,  Rock  Creek  and 
Glacier  Park  areas  of  western  Montana,  and 
areas  in  the  northern  Cascades  in  Washington. 
Recreation  in  rangeland  settings  adds  several 
subbasins  in  the  southern  Cascades,  southeast 
Oregon,  the  Owyhees,  and  Hells  Canyon  area 
(see  the  Subbasins  Map  on  page  80) . 

Investments  in  recreation  facilities  would  be 
emphasized  in  these  areas,  resulting  in  positive 
effects  for  recreation-related  communities  such 
as  Stanley  and  Salmon,  Idaho;  Columbia  Falls, 
Montana;  and  Chelan,  Washington,   (see 
objectives  HU-O10  and  HU-Ol  1  in  Table  3-5  in 
the  Draft  EISs.  Also,  Maps  3-14  and  3-15  in 
the  Draft  EISs  display  primary  and  secondary 
priorities  for  each  subbasin.)  Recreation 
emphasis  in  forests  would  not  apply  to 
Kootenai,  Bonner,  and  Benewah  counties  in 
Idaho;  or  Hood  River,  Wasco,  and  Deschutes 
counties  in  Oregon.  Therefore,  positive  benefits 
to  recreation  communities  in  these  areas  in 
Alternative  5  would  be  less  likely. 

Designation  of  reserves  in  Alternative  7  would 
affect  recreation.   In  reserves,  undeveloped 
recreation  would  likely  increase  but  developed 
and  road-based  recreation  would  be  negatively 
affected.  Therefore,  recreation  communities 
near  proposed  reserves  would  likely  experience 
neutral  or  beneficial  impacts  associated  with 
undeveloped  recreation,  and  some  negative 
impacts  from  declines  in  developed  recreation. 
Communities  in  central  Idaho  and  the 
Washington  Cascades  would  be  most  affected. 
Other  communities  that  are  not  as  tied  to 
recreation  may  also  be  affected  by  proposed 
reserves  in  other  parts  of  the  interior  Columbia 
Basin,  depending  on  proximity  to  the  proposed 
reserves.  Developed  and  road-based  recreation 


would  be  negatively  affected,  while  undeveloped 
recreation  would  experience  little  change. 
Outside  reserves,  the  impacts  on  recreation 
and  on  local  communities  in  the  area  would  be 
similar  to  those  of  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 

Cumulative  Effects  - 
Communities  Specialized  in 
Several  Industries 

Background  ~  Cumulative  socio-economic 
effects  on  communities  can  be  measured  or 
estimated  in  any  number  of  ways.   For  this 
discussion,  cumulative  effects  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  those  additive  impacts  that  would 
affect  communities  more  than  a  single  impact 
would.  Communities  with  specialization  in 
more  than  one  major  natural  resource 
employer  (such  as  grazing,  timber,  and  mining) 
that  relies  on  Federal  supplies  could  experience 
additional  impacts  based  on  the  combined 
negative  or  combined  positive  effects.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  timber  employment,  grazing 
employment,  and  mining  employment  all  were 
reduced  for  the  same  community,  there  would 
be  greater  cumulative  impacts  to  the 
community  than  one  reduction.  The  matter 
becomes  more  complicated  when  Federal 
supplies  may  decrease  for  one  resource  use  but 
increase  for  another. 

The  direct  positive  and  negative  effects 
related  to  resource  programs  such  as  timber, 
mining,  grazing  were  described  above.  There 
are  also  indirect  and  cumulative  impacts  that 
would  influence  the  socio-economic 
conditions  of  communities  in  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.   One  indirect  impact  was 
included  in  the  discussion  on  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  employment — as  Federal  programs 
expand  or  contract,  the  budgets  and 
workforce  necessary  to  implement  those 
programs  will  mirror  these  changes. 

The  sharing  of  revenues  with  local  governments 
generated  by  the  sales  of  goods  and  services  is 
another  important  effect.   Communities  located 
in  counties  that  receive  revenue  sharing  dollars 
(such  as  25  percent  fund  payments)  will  find 
that  those  receipts  mirror  the  increases  and 
decreases  of  Federal  goods  and  services, 
expecially  from  timber.  Communities  that  are 
located  in  counties  where  revenue  sharing  is  an 
important  component  of  total  revenues  include 
Grangeville,  Idaho,  and  Libby,  Montana  (which 
are  classified  as  isolated)  and  Baker  City, 
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Oregon,  and  Pomeroy,  Washington  (which  are 
classified  as  not-isolated  towns).  The  loss  or 
increase  in  revenues  when  combined  with  the 
changes  in  the  resource  programs  would  result 
in  cumulative  effects. 

Many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  are  specialized  in  more  than 
one  economic  area  and  are  affected  by  indirect 
effects.  The  combined  effects  of  the  increases 
or  decreases  within  each  alternative  are  an 
important  consideration  since  they  may 
counteract  or  augment  each  other. 

Overall  Cumulative  Effects  on  Industries 
by  Alternative  ~  Table  2-6  and  the  following 
discussion  bring  together  the  cumulative 
effects  of  each  alternative.  Alternative  5 
followed  by  Alternative  1  would  provide  the 
most  positive  cumulative  effects.  Alternative  7 
is  expected  to  have  negative  effects  across  all 
resource  programs. 

Isolated  communities  such  as  Republic  and 
Northport,  Washington,  and  Grangeville,  Idaho 
would  generally  find  positive  cumulative  effects 
with  the  implementation  of  Alternative  1  and 
neutral  effects  under  Alternative  2.  These 
communities  show  industrial  specialization  in 
grazing,  timber  and  mining.  Conversely,  the 
implementation  of  Alternative  7  indicates 
combined  negative  impacts  across  all  industries. 
Alternative  6  generally  would  be  neutral  except 
for  the  timber  component.  Alternatives  3 
through  5  would  be  either  neutral  or  positive. 

A  discussion  of  the  short-term  uncertainties 
and  long-term  predictability  of  alternative 
management  direction  is  important  to  this 
discussion  of  cumulative  effects  on 
communities.  Alternatives  3  through  7  have 


short-term  uncertainty  associated  with  their 
initial  implementation  because  they  include 
new  management  strategies;  they  call  for 
changes  from  what  has  been  experienced  in 
Alternative  1  and  what  is  being  experienced  in 
Alternative  2.   Not  all  that  is  being  experienced 
currently  under  Alternative  2  is  economically 
positive,  but  it  is  more  certain.   In  the  short 
term,  communities  would  have  to  deal  with 
some  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  Alternatives  3  through  7, 
and  isolated  communities  would  be  more 
affected  than  not-isolated  communities  because 
their  options  for  employment  and  businesses 
are  limited.   However,  in  the  long  term,  the 
management  direction  of  Alternatives  3 
through  6  is  designed  to  enhance  long-term 
predictability  by  restoring  ecological  systems. 
Ecological  systems  with  more  predictable  and 
less  extreme  disturbance  regimes  would  provide 
for  more  predictable  human  uses. 

Not-isolated  towns  such  as  Horseshoe  Bend, 
Idaho,  would  incur  effects  similar  to  those 
realized  in  the  isolated  communities,  but  their 
location  near  larger  communities  may  provide 
more  economic  options.  Individuals  could  have 
more  opportunities  to  find  employment  in  these 
more  diversified  economies  without  losing  existing 
community  and  social  ties,  either  by  looking  at 
nearby  opportunities  or  by  attracting  or  creating 
new  businesses  found  in  more  diverse  economies. 

Effects  on  Other  Types  of 
Communities 

In  addition  to  community  categories  discussed 
in  the  previous  sections,  several  other  economic 
specializations  exist  in  the  project  area.  This 
section  discusses  the  effects  of  the  Draft  EIS 


Table  2-6.   Cumulative  Effects  on  Specialized  Industries 


Effects  on  Mining 
Effects  on  Grazing 
Effects  on  Timber 
Effects  on  Recreation 


Alt.  1 


Alt.  21 


Alt.  3 


Alt.  4 


Alt.  5 


Alt.  6 


+  NC  NC 

NC  (+)2  NC  (NC)2  NC  (-)2 

+  (+)2  NC  (NC)2  +  H2 
NC               NC  NC 


NC  NC              NC 

NC  (-)2  +  H2  NC  (-)2 

+  H2  +  (NC)2  -  (-)2 

NC  +  and  NC3         NC 


Alt.7 


-H2 
-H2 
andNC3 


1  Alternative  2  reflects  current  management  direction. 

2  Addition  of  'Uncertainty"  Variable. 

3  Effects  would  be  different  depending  on  location  within  the  project  area. 

+  positive  change  from  current  management  direction;  -  negative  change;  NC  no  change 
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alternatives  on  these  communities.  The 
qualification  noted  earlier  still  holds:  every 
community  is  unique.  The  categories  used  by 
necessity  gloss  over  those  unique  attributes. 

Communities  Specialized  in  Private  Land 
Agriculture  ~  A  large  number  of  communities 
are  specialized  in  agriculture  and  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  crop  and  pasture  land  on  private 
land.  Because  the  direction  from  the  Draft 
EISs  applies  only  to  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands,  there  would  be  very  limited 
effects,  if  any,  on  communities  specialized  in 
private  land  agriculture.   Many  of  these 
communities  are  located  in  parts  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin  where  a  significant  amount  of 
land  ownership  is  private. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  individual  farm 
families  and  agriculture  enterprises  that  also 
are  involved  in  public  lands  grazing.  For 
example,  there  may  be  summer  range  leased 
from  the  BLM  or  Forest  Service  which  is  located 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  home  property 
or  feed  lot.   Effects  of  the  alternatives  could 
have  an  impact  on  these  enterprises. 
Translating  to  a  larger  community  would 
depend  on  the  alternative,  magnitude  of  the 
effect,  and  the  role  of  these  permittees  in  their 
local  economy.   It  is  most  likely  that  other 
private  landowners,  agriculture-related  services, 
and  other  sectors  combined  present  a  dominant 
role  in  the  local  economy.  Therefore  the  effects 
of  the  alternatives  on  communities  specialized 
in  private  land  agriculture  would  be  limited. 

Communities  Specialized  in  Other  Sectors  ~ 

In  Part  1  of  this  report,  several  communities 
were  noted  for  specialization  in  other  sectors 
such  as  construction;  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  (F.I.R.E.);  services;  trade; 
manufacturing  (such  as  food  processing);  and 
local  government.  Many  of  these  communities 
are  among  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  the 
project  area. 

The  direction  pertaining  to  management  of 
Forest  Service-  and  BLM -ad  ministered  lands 
would  not  directly  affect  these  other  economic 
sectors.   It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these 
sectors  could  be  indirectly  affected  by  activities 
in  mining,  grazing,  and  timber.  Trade  and 
services,  for  example,  rely  on  transactions  with 
a  variety  of  sectors  including  wood  products. 
The  effect  of  the  alternatives  on  those 
communities  that  are  specialized  in  these  other 
sectors  would  be  based  on  the  size  or 


magnitude  of  direct  effects  on  the  community. 

Metropolitan  Areas  ~  Metropolitan  areas 
include  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  the 
project  area,  such  as  Missoula,  Montana; 
Boise,  Idaho;  and  Spokane,  Washington.  These 
communities  are  noted  for  specialization  in 
many  sectors  such  as  construction;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate;  services;  trade;  and 
local  government.  These  sectors  provide  more 
specific  goods  and  services,  such  as  specialized 
medical  services  and  higher  education,  which 
are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  interior 
Columbia  Basin.  Employment  in  electrical 
equipment  manufacturing  and  electronics  also 
is  common  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas.   In 
many  ways,  the  characterizing  attribute  of 
these  communities  is  their  lack  of  specialization. 
They  have  the  most  diverse  economies.   Effects 
on  these  communities  from  the  management 
direction  expressed  in  the  Draft  EIS 
alternatives  would  range  from  none  to  little. 

Isolated  Trade  Centers  ~  Part  1  of  this  report 
identified  communities  that  are  classified  as 
isolated  trade  centers  (see  Table  1-2).  The 
effects  of  the  alternatives  on  isolated  trade 
centers  such  as  Hailey,  Idaho,  or  Libby 
Montana,  would  result  in  part  from:  (1)  effects 
on  those  economic  sectors  affected  by 
management  of  Forest  Service-  and  BLM- 
administered  lands  and  profiled  above,  and  (2) 
effects  on  nearby  communities  with  which  they 
have  an  economic  relationship.  An 
examination  of  these  isolated  trade  centers 
indicates  some  variety  to  their  economic 
character.   For  example,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho, 
rates  high  in  specialization  in  wood  products 
manufacturing . 

Isolated  trade  centers  would  experience  effects 
both  to  the  sectors  most  affected  by  the  Draft 
EIS  alternatives,  as  well  as  to  sectors  that  trade 
with  outlying  communities  that  are  also 
specialized  in  the  sectors  most  affected  by  the 
Draft  EIS  alternatives. 
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Table  2-7.  Mining  Specialized  Communities  (1995) 


Table  2-7. 

Mining  Specialized  Communities  (1995). 

State 

County 

Town 

Mining  SR1 

City  Circle 

ID 

Adams 

Council 

med 

Isolated 

ID 

Bingham 

Blackfoot 

low 

Blackfoot 

ID 

Blaine 

Bellevue 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Blaine 

Hailey 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Boise 

Horseshoe  Bend 

med 

Boise 

ID 

Bonner 

Dover 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Bonner 

East  Hope 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Bonner 

Hope 

med 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Bonner 

Kootenai 

high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Butte 

Butte  City 

high 

Isolated 

ID 

Cassia 

Oakley 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Clark 

Dubois 

low 

Isolated 

ID 

Custer 

Challis 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Franklin 

Franklin 

very  high 

Logan,  Utah 

ID 

Franklin 

Preston 

low 

Logan,  Utah 

ID 

Gooding 

Bliss 

low 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Idaho 

Cottonwood 

high 

Isolated 

ID 

Idaho 

Grangeville 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Idaho 

Riggins 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Kootenai 

Coeurd'Alene 

low 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Lemhi 

Salmon 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Owyhee 

Homedale 

very  high 

Boise 

ID 

Payette 

Payette 

low 

Ontario 

ID 

Shoshone 

Kellogg 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Shoshone 

Mullan 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Shoshone 

Wallace 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Castleford 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Filer 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Hansen 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Hollister 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Kimberly 

med 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Murtaugh 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Valley 

McCall 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

MT 

Deer  Lodge 

Anaconda 

low 

Anaconda 

MT 

Lake 

St.  Ignatius 

low 

Missoula 

MT 

Missoula 

Orchard  Homes 

very  high 

Missoula 

MT 

Powell 

Deer  Lodge 

high 

Butte 

MT 

Ravalli 

Hamilton 

low 

Missoula 

MT 

Sanders 

Thompson  Falls 

low 

Isolated 

OR 

Malheur 

Adrian 

very  high 

Ontario 

OR 

Malheur 

Jordan  Valley 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Chelan 

Cashmere 

very  high 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Ferry 

Republic 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Kittitas 

Cle  Elum 

low 

Ellensburg 

WA 

Okanogan 

Brewster 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Okanogan 

Omak 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Stevens 

Northport 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Stevens 

Springdale 

very  high 

Spokane 

WA 

Yakima 

Zillah 

high 

Yakima 

1  Mining  SR  =  Mining  Specialization  Ratio  (see  Part  1) 
Source:  Harris  1996. 
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Table  2-8. 

Agriculture  Specialized  Communities, 

and  Federal  Land  and  Forag 

e  (1995). 

FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AGSR1 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Ada 

Eagle 

ID 

low 

Boise 

14% 

0% 

Ada 

Garden  City 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

19% 

0% 

Ada 

Kuna 

ID 

low 

Boise 

20% 

0% 

Adams 

Council 

ID 

low 

Isolated 

44% 

24% 

Adams 

Indian  Valley 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

42% 

24% 

Bannock 

Arimo 

ID 

med 

Pocatello 

26% 

6% 

Bannock 

Chubbuck 

ID 

med 

Pocatello 

17% 

6% 

Bannock 

Downey 

ID 

low 

Pocatello 

13% 

6% 

Bannock 

McCammon 

ID 

very  high 

Pocatello 

30% 

6% 

Benewah 

Parkline 

ID 

very  high 

Spokane 

10% 

1% 

Benewah 

Plummer 

ID 

med 

Spokane 

4% 

1% 

Benewah 

Tensed 

ID 

very  high 

Spokane 

7% 

1% 

Bingham 

Atomic  City 

ID 

very  high 

Blackfoot 

39% 

3% 

Bingham 

Firth 

ID 

high 

Blackfoot 

15% 

3% 

Bingham 

Shelley 

ID 

low 

Blackfoot 

16% 

3% 

Boise 

Horseshoe  Bend 

ID 

low 

Boise 

31% 

17% 

Bonner 

Clark  Fork 

ID 

low 

Isolated 

66% 

1% 

Bonner 

Kootenai 

ID 

very  high 

Coeur  d'Alene 

32% 

1% 

Bonner 

Oldtown 

ID 

high 

Spokane 

21% 

1% 

Bonner 

Ponderay 

ID 

very  high 

Coeur  d'Alene 

31% 

1% 

Bonneville 

Ammon 

ID 

low 

Idaho  Falls 

10% 

8% 

Bonneville 

Swan  Valley 

ID 

very  high 

Idaho  Falls 

67% 

8% 

Bonneville 

Ucon 

ID 

very  high 

Idaho  Falls 

12% 

8% 

Boundary 

Bonners  Ferry 

ID 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

60% 

1% 

Boundary 

Moyie  Springs 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

66% 

1% 

Camas 

Fairfield 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

61% 

39% 

Canyon 

Melba 

ID 

med 

Boise 

38% 

0% 

Canyon 

Middleton 

ID 

high 

Boise 

10% 

0% 

Canyon 

Notus 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

16% 

0% 

Canyon 

Parma 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

25% 

0% 

Canyon 

Wilder 

ID 

high 

Boise 

32% 

0% 

Cassia 

Declo 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

23% 

9% 

Cassia 

Oakley 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

53% 

9% 

Clark 

Dubois 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

49% 

34% 

Clearwater 

Elk  River 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

22% 

4% 

Clearwater 

Oroflno 

ID 

low 

Isolated 

5% 

4% 

Clearwater 

Weippe 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

23% 

4% 

Custer 

Challis 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

90% 

36% 

Custer 

Clayton 

ID 

low 

Isolated 

94% 

36% 

Custer 

Mackay 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

84% 

36% 

Elmore 

Glenns  Ferry 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

65% 

9% 

Elmore 

Mountain  Home 

ID 

low 

Boise 

49% 

9% 

Franklin 

Dayton 

ID 

high 

Logan,  Utah 

1% 

4% 

Franklin 

Preston 

ID 

low 

Logan,  Utah 

1% 

4% 

Franklin 

Weston 

ID 

very  high 

Logan,  Utah 

0% 

4% 

Fremont 

Ashton 

ID 

low 

Rexburg 

39% 

11% 

Fremont 

Drummond 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

38% 

11% 

Fremont 

Newdale 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

22% 

11% 

Fremont 

Parker 

ID 

high 

Rexburg 

25% 

11% 

Fremont 

St.  Anthony 

ID 

med 

Rexburg 

23% 

2% 

Table  2-8.  Agriculture  Specialized  Communities  (1995) 
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FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AG  SR' 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Gem 

Letha 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

19% 

3% 

Gem 

Montour 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

30% 

3% 

Gem 

Ola 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

43% 

3% 

Gem 

Sweet 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

33% 

3% 

Gooding 

Bliss 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

61% 

1% 

Gooding 

Hagerman 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

48% 

1% 

Gooding 

Wendell 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

33% 

1% 

Idaho 

Cottonwood 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

5% 

6% 

Idaho 

Elk  City 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

98% 

6% 

Idaho 

Grangeville 

ID 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

35% 

6% 

Idaho 

Kooskia 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

30% 

6% 

Idaho 

Riggins 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

82% 

6% 

Idaho 

White  Bird 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

49% 

6% 

Jefferson 

Hamer 

ID 

very  high 

Idaho  Falls 

38% 

1% 

Jefferson 

Lewisville 

ID 

high 

Idaho  Falls 

20% 

1% 

Jefferson 

Menan 

ID 

high 

Idaho  Falls 

19% 

1% 

Jefferson 

Mudlake 

ID 

med 

Idaho  Falls 

26% 

1% 

Jefferson 

Ririe 

ID 

med 

Idaho  Falls 

15% 

1% 

Jefferson 

Roberts 

ID 

high 

Idaho  Falls 

24% 

1% 

Jerome 

Eden 

ID 

high 

Twin  Falls 

31% 

1% 

Jerome 

Hazelton 

ID 

high 

Twin  Falls 

31% 

1% 

Jerome 

Jerome 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

29% 

1% 

Kootenai 

Harrison 

ID 

very  high 

Spokane 

12% 

1% 

Kootenai 

Worley 

ID 

very  high 

Spokane 

4% 

1% 

Lemhi 

Carmen 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

71% 

17% 

Lemhi 

Leadore 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

63% 

17% 

Lemhi 

Lemhi 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

68% 

17% 

Lemhi 

May 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

86% 

17% 

Lemhi 

Salmon 

ID 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

75% 

17% 

Lewis 

Craigmont 

ID 

very  high 

Lewiston 

3% 

0% 

Lewis 

Kamiah 

ID 

low 

Isolated 

17% 

0% 

Lewis 

Nez  Perce 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

2% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Dietrich 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

62% 

4% 

Lincoln 

Richfield 

ID 

high 

Twin  Falls 

73% 

4% 

Lincoln 

Shoshone 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

57% 

4% 

Madison 

Sugar  City 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

22% 

2% 

Minidoka 

Acequia 

ID 

high 

Twin  Falls 

35% 

1% 

Minidoka 

Heyburn 

ID 

high 

Twin  Falls 

19% 

1% 

Minidoka 

Minidoka 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

52% 

1% 

Minidoka 

Paul 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

19% 

1% 

Nez  Perce 

Culdesac 

ID 

very  high 

Lewiston 

1% 

0% 

Nez  Perce 

Lapwai 

ID 

high 

Lewiston 

1% 

0% 

Nez  Perce 

Lenore 

ID 

very  high 

Lewiston 

3% 

0% 

Nez  Perce 

Peck 

ID 

med 

Lewiston 

3% 

0% 

Owyhee 

Grand  View 

ID 

very  high 

Isolated 

61% 

23% 

Owyhee 

Homedale 

ID 

low 

Boise 

39% 

23% 

Owyhee 

Marsing 

ID 

very  high 

Boise 

33% 

23% 

Payette 

Fruitland 

ID 

med 

Ontario 

21% 

1% 

Payette 

New  Plymouth 

ID 

very  high 

Ontario 

19% 

1% 

Power 

American  Falls 

ID 

low 

Pocatello 

20% 

4% 

Power 

Arbon  Valley 

ID 

very  high 

Pocatello 

15% 

4% 

Power 

Rockland 

ID 

very  high 

Pocatello 

24% 

4% 

Shoshone 

Wardner 

ID 

very  high 

Coeur  d'Alene 

65% 

12% 

Teton 

Driggs 

ID 

low 

Rexburg 

53% 

4% 
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Table  2-8.   Agriculture  Specialized  Communities,  and  Federal  Land  and  Forage 
(1995).   continued 


FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AGSR1 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Fremont 

Teton 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

22% 

11% 

Gem 

Emmett 

ID 

low 

Boise 

20% 

3% 

Teton 

Tetonia 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

47% 

4% 

Teton 

Victor 

ID 

very  high 

Rexburg 

60% 

4% 

Twin  Falls 

Castleford 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

54% 

8% 

Twin  Falls 

Filer 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

29% 

8% 

Twin  Falls 

Hollister 

ID 

very  high 

Twin  Falls 

51% 

8% 

Twin  Falls 

Kimberly 

ID 

low 

Twin  Falls 

32% 

8% 

Twin  Falls 

Murtaugh 

ID 

med 

Twin  Falls 

36% 

8% 

Valley 

Lakefork 

ID 

med 

Isolated 

56% 

17% 

Valley 

Smiths  Ferry 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

58% 

17% 

Washington 

Cambridge 

ID 

high 

Isolated 

37% 

7% 

Washington 

Midvale 

ID 

high 

Ontario 

31% 

7% 

Washington 

Weiser 

ID 

med 

Ontario 

25% 

7% 

Deer  Lodge 

Anaconda 

MT 

low 

Anaconda 

29% 

2% 

Granite 

Drummond 

MT 

very  high 

Isolated 

33% 

4% 

Granite 

Philipsburg 

MT 

very  high 

Anaconda 

57% 

4% 

Lake 

Charlo 

MT 

very  high 

Missoula 

11% 

0% 

Lake 

Finley  Point 

MT 

high 

Missoula 

21% 

0% 

Lake 

Ronan 

MT 

low 

Missoula 

14% 

0% 

Lake 

St.  Ignatius 

MT 

very  high 

Missoula 

17% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Rexford 

MT 

low 

Isolated 

58% 

17% 

Missoula 

Bonnor 

MT 

low 

Missoula 

27% 

1% 

Missoula 

Orchard  Homes 

MT 

very  high 

Missoula 

37% 

1% 

Ravalli 

Darby 

MT 

low 

Isolated 

76% 

1% 

Ravalli 

Hamilton 

MT 

low 

Missoula 

65% 

1% 

Ravalli 

Stevensville 

MT 

high 

Missoula 

55% 

1% 

Sanders 

Hot  Springs 

MT 

low 

Isolated 

17% 

0% 

Sanders 

Plains 

MT 

very  high 

Isolated 

48% 

0% 

Silver  Bow 

Butte 

MT 

very  high 

Butte 

13% 

10% 

Crook 

Prineville 

OR 

low 

Bend 

37% 

10% 

Deschutes 

Three  Rivers 

OR 

very  high 

Bend 

80% 

17% 

Gilliam 

Arlington 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

4% 

1% 

Gilliam 

Condon 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

8% 

1% 

Gilliam 

Lonerock 

OR 

very  high 

Isolated 

13% 

1% 

Grant 

Canyon  City 

OR 

low 

Isolated 

54% 

15% 

Grant 

Dayville 

OR 

low 

Isolated 

48% 

15% 

Grant 

Long  Creek 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

38% 

15% 

Grant 

Monument 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

33% 

15% 

Grant 

Prairie  City 

OR 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

71% 

15% 

Harney 

Burns 

OR 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

48% 

20% 

Harney 

Hines 

OR 

high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

45% 

20% 

Jefferson 

Culver 

OR 

low 

Bend 

30% 

17% 

Jefferson 

Madras 

OR 

low 

Bend 

21% 

17% 

Jefferson 

Warm  Springs 

OR 

low 

Isolated 

13% 

17% 

Klamath 

Altamont 

OR 

very  high 

Klamath  Falls 

17% 

4% 

Klamath 

Bonanza 

OR 

very  high 

Klamath  Falls 

29% 

4% 

Klamath 

Malin 

OR 

low 

Isolated 

17% 

4% 

Klamath 

Merrill 

OR 

low 

Klamath  Falls 

6% 

4% 

Lake 

Paisley 

OR 

very  high 

Isolated 

75% 

15% 
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FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AGSK1 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Malheur 

Nyssa 

OR 

med 

Ontario 

24% 

18% 

Malheur 

Ontario 

OR 

med 

Ontario 

20% 

18% 

Malheur 

Vale 

OR 

high 

Ontario 

40% 

18% 

Morrow 

Boardman 

OR 

low 

Tri-Cities 

1% 

3% 

Morrow 

Heppner 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

5% 

3% 

Morrow 

lone 

OR 

low 

Isolated 

1% 

3% 

Morrow 

Lexington 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

0% 

3% 

Sherman 

Grass  Valley 

OR 

very  high 

The  Dalles 

10% 

1% 

Sherman 

Moro 

OR 

high 

The  Dalles 

9% 

1% 

Sherman 

Rufus 

OR 

med 

The  Dalles 

3% 

1% 

Sherman 

Wasco 

OR 

med 

The  Dalles 

6% 

1% 

Umatilla 

Adams 

OR 

very  high 

Pendleton 

8% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Athena 

OR 

med 

Pendleton 

11% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Echo 

OR 

med 

Tri-Cities 

1% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Pilot  Rock 

OR 

low 

Pendleton 

11% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Stanfleld 

OR 

med 

Tri-Cities 

1% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Ukiah 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

50% 

2% 

Umatilla 

Umatilla 

OR 

med 

Tri-Cities 

1% 

2% 

Union 

Cove 

OR 

high 

La  Grande 

39% 

5% 

Union 

Elgin 

OR 

low 

La  Grande 

42% 

5% 

Union 

North  Powder 

OR 

med 

La  Grande 

37% 

5% 

Union 

Union 

OR 

med 

La  Grande 

35% 

5% 

Wallowa 

Enterprise 

OR 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

43% 

17% 

Wallowa 

Joseph 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

55% 

17% 

Wallowa 

Wallowa 

OR 

very  high 

Isolated 

33% 

17% 

Wasco 

Antelope 

OR 

very  high 

Isolated 

12% 

2% 

Wasco 

Dufur 

OR 

high 

The  Dalles 

15% 

2% 

Wasco 

Maupin 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

12% 

2% 

Wasco 

Shaniko 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

12% 

2% 

Wheeler 

Fossil 

OR 

med 

Isolated 

15% 

5% 

Wheeler 

Mitchell 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

44% 

5% 

Wheeler 

Spray 

OR 

very  high 

Isolated 

24% 

5% 

Adams 

Lind 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Adams 

Ritzville 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Adams 

Washtucna 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Benton 

Benton  City 

WA 

med 

Tri-Cities3 

2% 

0% 

Benton 

Prosser 

WA 

low 

Tri-Cities3 

2% 

0% 

Chelan 

Cashmere 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

48% 

33% 

Chelan 

Chelan 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

31% 

33% 

Chelan 

Entiat 

WA 

med 

Wenatchee 

32% 

33% 

Chelan 

Leavenworth 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

70% 

33% 

Columbia 

Dayton 

WA 

low 

Walla  Walla 

14% 

2% 

Columbia 

Starbuck 

WA 

high 

Walla  Walla 

0% 

2% 

Douglas 

Bridgeport 

WA 

high 

Wenatchee 

8% 

2% 

Douglas 

East  Wenatchee 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

26% 

2% 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

3% 

2% 

Douglas 

Rock  Island 

WA 

low 

Wenatchee 

13% 

2% 

Douglas 

Waterville 

WA 

high 

Wenatchee 

19% 

2% 

Ferry 

Republic 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

51% 

14% 

Franklin 

Connell 

WA 

med 

Tri-Cities3 

2% 

0% 
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Table  2-8.  Agriculture  Specialized  Communities,  and  Federal  Land  and  Forage 
(1995).   continued 


FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AG  SR 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Malheur 

Adrian 

OR 

very  high 

Ontario 

41% 

18% 

Malheur 

Jordan  Valley 

OR 

high 

Isolated 

63% 

18% 

Franklin 

Kahlotus 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Franklin 

Mesa 

WA 

med 

Tri-Cities3 

3% 

0% 

Garfield 

Pomeroy 

WA 

very  high 

Lewiston 

9% 

3% 

Grant 

Coulee  City 

WA 

low 

Isolated 

3% 

0% 

Grant 

Ephrata 

WA 

low 

Moses  Lake 

4% 

0% 

Grant 

George 

WA 

very  high 

Moses  Lake 

4% 

0% 

Grant 

Hartline 

WA 

very  high 

Moses  Lake 

2% 

0% 

Grant 

Krupp 

WA 

med 

Moses  Lake 

2% 

0% 

Grant 

Mattawa 

WA 

high 

Moses  Lake 

5% 

0% 

Grant 

Quincy 

WA 

low 

Moses  Lake 

5% 

0% 

Grant 

Royal  City 

WA 

low 

Moses  Lake 

4% 

0% 

Grant 

Warden 

WA 

med 

Moses  Lake 

0% 

0% 

Grant 

Wilson  Creek 

WA 

high 

Moses  Lake 

3% 

0% 

Kittitas 

Kittitas 

WA 

med 

Ellensburg 

5% 

1% 

Kittitas 

Roslyn 

WA 

low 

Ellensburg 

49% 

1% 

Klickitat 

Bingen 

WA 

low 

The  Dalles 

19% 

0% 

Klickitat 

Goldendale 

WA 

low 

The  Dalles 

2% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Almira 

WA 

very  high 

Isolated 

2% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Creston 

WA 

very  high 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Davenport 

WA 

high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Harrington 

WA 

very  high 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Odessa 

WA 

very  high 

Moses  Lake 

1% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Reardan 

WA 

high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Sprague 

WA 

very  high 

Isolated 

0% 

0% 

Lincoln 

Wilbur 

WA 

high 

Isolated 

1% 

0% 

Okanogan 

Conconully 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

33% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Omak 

WA 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

14% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Oroville 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

13% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Riverside 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

16% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Tonasket 

WA 

med 

Isolated 

19% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Twisp 

WA 

low 

Isolated 

64% 

10% 

Okanogan 

Winthrop 

WA 

low 

Isolated 

77% 

10% 

Pend  Oreille 

Newport 

WA 

med 

Spokane 

21% 

4% 

Spokane 

Deerpark 

WA 

low 

Spokane 

1% 

0% 

Spokane 

Fairfield 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Spokane 

Latah 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Spokane 

Opportunity 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Spokane 

Rockford 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Spokane 

Spangle 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Spokane 

Waverly 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

0% 

0% 

Stevens 

Chewelah 

WA 

high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

17% 

1% 

Stevens 

Colville 

WA 

low 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

24% 

1% 

Stevens 

Kettle  Falls 

WA 

low 

Isolated 

32% 

1% 

Stevens 

Northport 

WA 

high 

Isolated 

26% 

1% 

Stevens 

Springdale 

WA 

very  high 

Spokane 

5% 

1% 

Walla  Walla 

Burbank 

WA 

low 

Tri-Cities3 

4% 

0% 

Walla  Walla 

College  Place 

WA 

low 

Tri-Cities3 

4% 

0% 

Walla  Walla 

Prescott 

WA 

low 

Tri-Cities3 

0% 

0% 
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FS/BLM 

FS/BLM 

County 

Town 

State 

AGSR1 

City  Circle 

Land  % 

Forage  %2 

Walla  Walla 

Waitsburg 

WA 

med 

Tri-Cities3 

6% 

0% 

Whitman 

Albion 

WA 

very  high 

Pullman 

0% 

0% 

Yakima 

Grandview 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

2% 

0% 

Yakima 

Granger 

WA 

low 

Yakima 

3% 

0% 

Yakima 

Harrah 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

1% 

0% 

Yakima 

Mabton 

WA 

low 

Yakima 

2% 

0% 

Yakima 

Moxee 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

2% 

0% 

Yakima 

Sunnyside 

WA 

low 

Yakima 

3% 

0% 

Yakima 

Tieton 

WA 

low 

Yakima 

15% 

0% 

Yakima 

Wapato 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

2% 

0% 

Yakima 

White  Swan 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

0% 

0% 

Yakima 

Zillah 

WA 

med 

Yakima 

3% 

0% 

1  AG  SR  =  Agriculture  Specialization  Ration  (See  Part  1) 

2  The  FS/BLM  Forage  Percent  is  calculated  at  the  county  level. 

3  Tri-Cities  refers  to  the  cities  of  Pasco,  Richland,  and  Kennewick  located  in  Washington  State. 

FS  =  Forest  Service  BLM  =  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Source:   Harris  1996;  Frewing-Runyon  1995. 
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Table  2-9. 

Timber  Specialized  Communities  (1995). 

Wood 

State 

County 

Town 

SR1 

City  Circle 

ID 

Ada 

Meridian 

low 

Boise 

ID 

Adams 

New  Meadows 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Bannock 

Inkom 

med 

Pocatello 

ID 

Bannock 

Lava  Hot  Springs 

low 

Pocatello 

ID 

Benewah 

Plummer 

very  high 

Spokane 

ID 

Benewah 

St.  Maries 

very  high 

Spokane 

ID 

Blaine 

Bellevue 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Boise 

Horseshoe  Bend 

very  high 

Boise 

ID 

Bonner 

Clark  Fork 

high 

Isolated 

ID 

Bonner 

Hope 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Bonner 

Oldtown 

very  high 

Spokane 

ID 

Bonner 

Ponderay 

med 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Bonner 

Priest  River 

very  high 

Spokane 

ID 

Bonner 

Sandpoint 

high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Boundary 

Bonnors  Ferry 

high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Boundary 

Moyie  Springs 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Canyon 

Nampa 

low 

Boise 

ID 

Cassia 

Burley 

low 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Clearwater 

Elk  River 

low 

Isolated 

ID 

Clearwater 

Orofino 

high 

Isolated 

ID 

Clearwater 

Pierce 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Clearwater 

Weippe 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Custer 

Challis 

low 

Isolated 

ID 

Fremont 

Ashton 

very  high 

Rexburg 

ID 

Fremont 

St.  Anthony 

very  high 

Rexburg 

ID 

Gem 

Emmett 

very  high 

Boise 

ID 

Gem 

Montour 

very  high 

Boise 

ID 

Gem 

Sweet 

high 

Boise 

ID 

Gooding 

Bliss 

med 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Idaho 

Cottonwood 

low 

Isolated 

ID 

Idaho 

Elk  City 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Idaho 

Grangeville 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Idaho 

Kooskia 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Idaho 

Riggins 

low 

Isolated 

ID 

Idaho 

White  Bird 

high 

Isolated 

ID 

Kootenai 

Athol 

high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Kootenai 

Coeurd'Alene 

low 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Kootenai 

Fernan  Lake 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Kootenai 

Hayden 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Kootenai 

Huetter 

very  high 

Coeurd'Alene 

ID 

Kootenai 

Rathdrum 

med 

Spokane 

ID 

Lemhi 

Salmon 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

ID 

Lewis 

Kami  ah 

very  high 

Isolated 

ID 

Madison 

Rexburg 

med 

Rexburg 

ID 

Nez  Perce 

Lewiston 

high 

Lewiston 

ID 

Payette 

Fruitland 

very  high 

Ontario 

ID 

Payette 

Payette 

high 

Ontario 

ID 

Shoshone 

Osburn 

med 

Isolated 

ID 

Shoshone 

Pinehurst 

high 

Coeurd'Alene 

CZ108  J> 

Table  2-9.  Timber  Specialized  Communities  (1995) 


State 


County 


Town 


Wood 
SR1 


City  Circle 


ID 

Teton 

Driggs 

ID 

Teton 

Tetonia 

ID 

Teton 

Victor 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Filer 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Hansen 

ID 

Twin  Falls 

Twin  Falls 

ID 

Valley 

Cascade 

ID 

Washington 

Cambridge 

MT 

Flathead 

Columbia  Falls 

MT 

Flathead 

Kalispell 

MT 

Flathead 

Whitefish 

MT 

Granite 

Drummond 

MT 

Granite 

Philipsburg 

MT 

Lake 

Pablo 

MT 

Lincoln 

Eureka 

MT 

Lincoln 

Libby 

MT 

Lincoln 

Rexford 

MT 

Lincoln 

Troy 

MT 

Mineral 

Alberton 

MT 

Mineral 

Superior 

MT 

Missoula 

Bonnor 

MT 

Missoula 

Missoula 

MT 

Powell 

Deer  Lodge 

MT 

Ravalli 

Darby 

MT 

Sanders 

Thompson  Falls 

OR 

Crook 

Prineville 

OR 

Deschutes 

Bend 

OR 

Deschutes 

Redmond 

OR 

Gilliam 

Arlington 

OR 

Grant 

Dayville 

OR 

Grant 

John  Day 

OR 

Grant 

Long  Creek 

OR 

Grant 

Mount  Vernon 

OR 

Grant 

Prairie  City 

OR 

Grant 

Seneca 

OR 

Harney 

Burns 

OR 

Harney 

Hines 

OR 

Jefferson 

Madras 

OR 

Jefferson 

Warm  Springs 

OR 

Klamath 

Malin 

OR 

Klamath 

Merrill 

OR 

Lake 

Lakeview 

OR 

Lake 

Paisley 

OR 

Morrow 

Heppner 

OR 

Morrow 

Lexington 

OR 

Umatilla 

Echo 

OR 

Umatilla 

Pilot  Rock 

OR 

Union 

Elgin 

OR 

Union 

Imbler 

OR 

Union 

La  Grande 

OR 

Union 

North  Powder 

very  high 
very  high 
very  high 
very  high 

med 

low 

high 
very  high 

med 

low 

low 
very  high 

high 

high 

high 

low 
very  high 

low 

low 

high 
very  high 

low 

med 
very  high 

high 

high 

low 

low 

med 

med 
very  high 

high 
very  high 
very  high 

low 

high 
very  high 

low 
very  high 
very  high 

med 

med 

low 

med 

low 

low 
very  high 
very  high 

high 

med 
very  high 


Rexburg 

Rexburg 

Rexburg 

Twin  Falls 

Twin  Falls 

Twin  Falls 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Kalispell 

Kalispell 

Kalispell 

Isolated 

Anaconda 

Missoula 

Isolated 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Missoula 

Isolated 

Missoula 

Missoula 

Butte 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Bend 

Bend 

Bend 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Isolated 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Bend 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Klamath  Falls 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Isolated 

Tri-Cities2 

Pendleton 

La  Grande 

La  Grande 

La  Grande 

La  Grande 
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Table  2-9. 

Timber  Specialized  Communities  (1995).   continued 

Wood 

State 

County 

Town 

SR1 

City  Circle 

OR 

Union 

Summerville 

very  high 

La  Grande 

OR 

Wallowa 

Joseph 

very  high 

Isolated 

OR 

Wallowa 

Lostine 

very  high 

Isolated 

OR 

Wallowa 

Wallowa 

very  high 

Isolated 

OR 

Wasco 

Shaniko 

low 

Isolated 

OR 

Wheeler 

Mitchell 

high 

Isolated 

OR 

Wheeler 

Spray 

med 

Isolated 

WA 

Chelan 

Cashmere 

low 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Chelan 

Leavenworth 

high 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Ferry 

Inchelium 

high 

Isolated 

WA 

Ferry 

Republic 

high 

Isolated 

WA 

Kittitas 

Cle  Elum 

med 

Ellensburg 

WA 

Kittitas 

Ellensburg 

low 

Ellensburg 

WA 

Kittitas 

Roslyn 

med 

Ellensburg 

WA 

Klickitat 

Bingen 

high 

The  Dalles 

WA 

Klickitat 

Goldendale 

low 

The  Dalles 

WA 

Klickitat 

White  Salmon 

low 

The  Dalles 

WA 

Okanogan 

Coulee  Dam 

high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Okanogan 

Omak 

very  high 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Okanogan 

Oroville 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Okanogan 

Pateros 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Okanogan 

Twisp 

high 

Isolated 

WA 

Okanogan 

Winthrop 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Pend  Oreille 

Cusick 

med 

Isolated 

WA 

Pend  Oreille 

lone 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Stevens 

Chewelah 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Stevens 

Colville 

med 

Isolated  Trade  Ctr 

WA 

Stevens 

Kettle  Falls 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Stevens 

Northport 

very  high 

Isolated 

WA 

Stevens 

Springdale 

med 

Spokane 

WA 

Walla  Walla 

Walla  Walla 

low 

Walla  Walla 

WA 

Yakima 

Moxee 

very  high 

Yakima 

WA 

Yakima 

Naches 

very  high 

Yakima 

WA 

Yakima 

Union  Gap 

very  high 

Yakima 

WA 

Yakima 

White  Swan 

very  high 

Yakima 

WA 

Yakima 

Yakima 

high 

Yakima 

WA 

Yakima 

Zillah 

high 

Yakima 

1  Wood  SR  =  Wood  Specialization  Ratio  (see  Part  1) 

2  Tri-Cities  refers  to  the  cities  of  Pasco,  Richland,  and  Kennewick  located  in  Washington  State. 

Source:   Harris  1996. 
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Classifications 


In  order  to  understand  how  employment  is  distributed  throughout  the  economy,  measurement  or 
classification  systems  were  developed  to  categorize  employment  distribution.  In  most  cases, 
industry  uses  the  classifications  outlined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  System  (Tiebout 
1962).  This  classification  system  was  used  in  developing  the  economic  base  of  the  communities 
within  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area. 

This  classification  scheme  uses  a  hierarchial  system  that  delineates  employment  from  the  broadest 
sense  to  a  much  finer  scale.  Nine  broad  industry  categories  capture  employment:  agriculture 
(includes  forestry  and  fishing),  mining,  construction,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  FIRE  (finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate),  government 
(Federal,  State,  and  local).  Each  of  these  broad  industry  categories  have  subcategories,  which  in 
turn  have  subcategories.  A  shorthand  reference  system  that  labels  employment  by  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  codes  was  designed  to  track  this  information.  To  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  each  broad  category  contains  in  relation  to  employment  distribution,  the 
following  subcategories  were  identified  for  each  industry  category. 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fishing 

Agriculture  Production  -  Crops 

Agriculture  Production  -  Livestock 

Agriculture  Services 

Forestry 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Trapping 

Mining 

Metal  Mining 

Oil,  Gas,  and  Coal  Extraction 

Nonmetallic  Minerals,  excluding  Fuels 

Construction 

General  Building  Contractors 
Heavy  Construction  Contractors 
Special  Trade  Contractors 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Apparel  and  Other  Textile  Products 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

Petroleum  and  Coal  Products 

Rubber  and  Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products 

Primary  Metal  Industries 
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Fabricated  Metal  Products 
Machinery,  except  Electrical 
Electronic  and  Electronic  Equipment 
Transportation  Equipment 
Instruments  and  Related  Products 
Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Local  and  Inter -urban  Transit 

Trucking  and  Warehousing 

Water  Transportation 

Air  Transportation  and  Pipelines 

Transportation  Services 

Communication 

Electric,  Gas,  and  Sanitary  Services 

Wholesale  Trade 

Durable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 

Retail  Trade 

Building  Material  and  Garden  Supplies 
General  Merchandise  Stores 
Food  Stores 

Auto  Sealers  and  Service  Stations 
Apparel  and  Accessory  Stores 
Furniture  and  Home  Furnishing  Stores 
Eating  and  Drinking  Places 
Miscellaneous  Retail 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Banking 

Credit  Agencies  other  than  Banks 

Security  Commodity  Brokers-Services 

Insurance  Carriers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  and  Services 

Real  Estate 

Combined  Real  Estate,  Insurance,  etc. 

Holding  and  Other  Investment  Offices 

Services 

Hotels  and  Other  Lodging  Places 

Personal  Services 

Business  Services 

Auto  Repair,  Services,  and  Garages 

Miscellaneous  Repair  Services 

Motion  Pictures 

Amusement  and  Recreation  Services 

Health  Services 

Legal  Services 

Educational  Services 

Social  Services 

Museums,  Gardens,  and  Zoos 

Membership  Organizations 

Private  Households 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Nonclassifiable  Establishments 
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Government 

Agriculture  -  Forestry-  Fishing 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Services 


Each  of  these  subcategories  are  given  a  two-digit  numerical  SIC  code  for  tracking  purposes.  The 
subcategories  can  be  further  broken  down  to  determine  employment  figures  at  the  finer  scale  if 
necessary.  These  further  refinements  are  identified  with  three-  and  four -digit  numerical  codes. 
For  example,  within  the  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing  industry  group,  the  subgroup  Forestry 
(SIC  code  04)  can  be  further  broken  down  to  Timber  Tracts  (SIC  code  081 1)  or  Forestry  Services 
(SIC  code  0851),  depending  on  the  need  and  level  of  information  required. 

The  analysis  in  Part  1  used  12  broad  industry  categories  to  track  employment  in  communities  in 
the  Interior  Columbia  Basin,  these  industry  categories  are:  agriculture,  agriculture  services, 
mining,  construction,  trade,  transportation,  services,  federal  government,  state  and  local 
government,  wood  products  and  paper  manufacturing,  other  manufacturing,  and  FIRE  (finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate).  The  economic  base  for  communities  in  the  interior  Columbia  Basin 
was  developed  by  refining  this  classification  system  to  meet  the  unique  subtleties  of  employment 
distribution  for  the  Interior  Columbia  Basin  Ecosystem  Management  Project  area. 
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